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COTTON PICKING IN GEORGIA, 

The spirited engraving on this page is from a graphic sketch 
made expressly for us by Mr. Kilburn, and represents a party of 
ficld-hands in Georgia picking cotton in the fall. The cotton-har- 
vest is a busy season, and this rich treasure of the South occupies 
all the available hands on the plantation to secure it before the 
frosts set in. The appearance of a large cotton field when ready 
for harvesting is singularly striking. The broad acres, far as the 
eye can reach, seem piled with waving snow-wreaths, giving to the 
sunny South the same aspect that the hyperborean North presents 
after a deep and drifting snow fall. This peculiar effect is repre- 
sented in the engraving where the distant laborers seem buried in 
the drifts. At harvest-time there is always cotton enough pro- 
truding from the pods to produce this effect. The cotton is plant- 
ed as soon as the danger of frosts has passed away, and the crop 
is gathered in September and October. Cotton is a species of 
vegetable wool, the produce of the Gossypium herbaceum, or cotton 
shrub, of which there are many varieties. It is found growing 
naturally in all the tropical regions of Asia, Africa and America, 
whence it has been transplanted, and has become an important 
object of cultivation, in the southern parts of the United States, 
and to some extent also in Europe. Cotton is distinguished in 
commerce by its color, and the length, strength and firmness of its 
fibre. White is usually considered as characteristic of secondary 
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quality. Yellow, or a yellowish tinge, when not the effect of ac- 
cidental wetting or inclement seasons, is considered as indicating 
greater fineness. There are many varieties of raw cotton in the 
market, their names being principally derived from the places 
whence they are brought. They are usually classed under the 
denomination of long and short stapled. The best of the first is 
the sea-island cotton or that raised on the shores of Georgia; but 
its qualities differ so much, that the price of the finest specimens 
is often four times as great as that of the inferior. The superior 
samples of Brazil cotton are reckoned among the long-stapled. 
The upland, or bowed Georgia cotton, forms the largest and best 
portion of the short stapled class. The inferiority of Bengal and 
Surat cotton is sometimes ascribed to the defective mode in which 
it is prepared ; but Mr. Horace H. Wilson doubts whether it can 
be grown in India of a better kind. The raw cotton of the In- 
dian Islands has hitherto been almost entirely condemned upon 
the spot. A small quantity of superior cotton has been imported 
into England from New South Wales, but the dependence of the 
English manufacturers is upon the United States. The manufac- 
ture of cotton has been carried on in Hindostan from the remotest 
antiquity. Herodotus mentions that in India, there are wild trees 
that produce a sort of wool superior to that of sheep, and that the 
natives dress themselves in cloth made of it. The manufacture 
obtained no footing worth mentioning in Europe till the last cen- 
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tury, about the-early part of which it was probably introduc d 
into England. The first authentic mention of it is by Lou's 
Roberts, in his “ Treasure of Traffic,” published in 1641; wher 

it is stated, “the town of Manchester, in Lancashire, must be also 
herein remembered, and worthily for their encouragement com- 
mended, who buy the yarne of the Irish in great quantity, and 
weaving it, returned the same again into Ireland to sell. Neither 
doth their industry rest here ; for they buy cotton wool in London 
that comes first from Cyprus and Smyrna, and at home work the 
same, and perfect it into fustians, vermillions, dimities, and other 
such stuffs, and then return it to London, where the same is vented 
and sold, and not seldom sent into foraine parts, who have means, 
at far easier termes, to provide themselves of the said first mate- 
rials.” It is true, indeed, that mention is frequently made by pre- 
vious writers, and in acts of the legislature passed at a much ear- 
lier period, of ‘Manchester cottons,” “cotton velvets,” “ fus- 
tians,” ete., but it is certain these articles were wholly composed 
of wool, and had most probably been denominated cottons from 
their having been prepared in imitation of some of the cotton fab- 
rics imported from India and Italy. When the British undertook 
the manufacture, they had comparatively few facilities for its pros- 
ecution, and had to struggle with the greatest difficulties, but sub- 
sequent scientific discoveries and inventions have achieved a tri- 
umph which has crowned their efforts with gratifying success. 
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5) BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


TENE BORDER LEAGUE: 


The Campy, the Cabin and the 


A ROMANCE OF THE WEST. 


LY MRS. C. F. GERRY. 
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[CONTINUED.] 


CHAPTER IX. 
To beguile the time, 
Look like the time; bear welcome in your eyes, 
Your hand, your tongue; look like the innocent flower, 
But be the serpent under it.—Macsetu. 

Waite the events just narrated had been transpiring among 
Thornton’s company, Basil le Croix sat by the camp-fire of the 
fur-traders, absorbed in thought. There were many things that 
required consideration, but now his interview with Rose on the 
prairie was uppermost in his mind. How should he manage at 
once and effectually to thwart her? This was the question he was 
puzzling himself to answer, when he thought he saw a female figure 
moving to and fro at a little distance. Who could it be? His 
first thought was of the poor, deluded Hortense. Could it be that 
her fancied security had been so soon swept away, and that she 
was again on his track? No. In another moment he recognized 
the flaming turban and red cloak of Margery, and sprang to meet 
her. The woman put her arm in his, and drew him away into the 
shadows, where she thought they would not be likely to be seen or 
heard. 

“What is it, Margery?” asked Le Croix, with ill-concealed 
anxiety. 

“The money,” the woman replied, holding out her skinny hand, 
—“moncy, Basil le Croix. You are a good deal in arrears. I 
sha’n’t strike another blow for you till my hard-earned gold clinks 
in my pocket.” 

“Why,” said the merchant, deprecatingly, “ you couldn’t have 
come in a worse time. I haven’t a great sum by me, and to-mor- 
row I must pay for a large lot of furs.” 

“ Very well. I can find safer and pleasanter business, Heaven 
knows.” And dark as it was around them, Le Croix saw the 
sudden glitter of her burning eyes as she made a movement to 
turn away. 

“No—you must not go!” he cried. “I cannot lose you; I 
need you now more than ever. Here ;” and he laid several broad 
gold coins in her outstretched hand. 

The woman laughed, and said : 

“T can’t see whether they’re real or not; but if you cheat me, 
you'll rue it, that’s all!” and again her fierce eyes flashed. 

“Tush! I[haven’t cheated you, Margery. Listen: I’m terri- 
bly perplexed, and would give more for one woman’s wit in this 

sase than a dozen men’s. You know what has been passing be- 
tween Rose and me since I came back from the Falls ?” 

Yes.” 

“And what do you think of it?” 

“Think!” echoed the woman, scornfully,—“ think !—that you 
are a fool, Basil le Croix !”’ 

The merchant started as if an adder had stung him, and Mar- 
gery proceeded : 

“ You’ve sense enough about some things; you couldn’t have 
done better than you did with Hortense, but you’ve failed at last. 
If you spy out their movements, keeping the whole matter to 
yourself, and acting as if you had no such knowledge, you may 
have the affair quite in yourown hands. But if you grow violent, 
and threaten and watch them openly, you may be assured that 
Clifford Thornton will linger in the neighborhood till he persuades 
Rose to elope with him.” 

“T believe you are right,” resumed Le Croix. 
has always proved capital ; it is worth paying for.” 

“Well,” continued Margery, “I hope you'll begin to act upon 
it atonce. You have a terrible temper, but you must bring your- 
self to control it, or all will be lost—mind, I say ail, and that in- 
volves much more than little Rose Lake!” And Le Croix felt 
her long fingers clutching at his arm like a buzzard’s claws. 

“Yes, indeed,” he muttered; “there is a great deal at stake 


“ Your advice 


here.’ 

“IT will mark out the course I should take under like circum- 
stances,” said Margery. “ Keep a keen eye on them; be vigilant 
when they least expect it; but as you value success, don’t let them 
know anything about this. Let them mect unmolested for a few 
days; let them exchange their vows while you laugh in your 
sleeve. Believe me, it will not be long before their fears are lulled 
so that Thornton will willingly move on, and leave the field to 
you.” 

“T will try the experiment,” replied Le Croix; “ it can do no 
harm for the present.”” And after musing a moment, he added, 
as if struck by a bright thought: “A party of trappers are to start 
for the mountains in the course of a week. Wh ot if I should give 
out word that I am going with them, and go, if necessary, a day's 
journey, just for the sake of appearances ?” 

Old Margery clapped her hands. 

“ Ha, ha!” she croaked, “that would be grand. Why, vou are 
waking up, Basil. When you are off guard, I'll be on the alert, 
aad I tell you they’ll have to be shrewder than I think they are to 
blind me.” 

“Yes,” replied the merchant; “T’'ll risk you. And now this 
matter is settled, for aught I sce. Have you anything more to 


say ?” 


“No, no. Get back to the camp, if you like. I must go and 
whisper a word to Giles Lake.” And Margery, with her ill-gotten 
gold tightly clenched in one meagre hand, hurried away. 

She was about to pull the latch-string of the cabin door, when 
she heard the backwoodsman’s well-known step approaching. 

“You're the very person I want to see,”’ she said, as he came 
up; and drawing him off a few paces, she held a long conference 
with him, and then both went into the hut. 

Rose sat by the fire, knitting, and her check paled as they en- 
tered ; for she expected a storm of rage, like that which had made 
the place so hideous the night before. The faces of Aunt Mary, 
and Mike the chore-boy, told that they, too, shared her keen anx- 
icty. But to the utter astonishment of all three, Lake was more 
genial than he had been for some time, and Margery even conde- 
scended to smooth back the young girl’s dark hair and praise her 
diligence. 

Two or three days afterward, as Rose was crossing the valley, 
Thornton joined her. 

“ Dearest Rose,” murmured the lover, “ how I have yearned for 
such a meeting! I heard from Mike how you suffered from your 
father’s anger at the discovery of our secret, and longed to fly 
to you. I should have come to the cabin in spite of his threats, 
had J only been exposed to his wrath, but the thought of what 
might befall you, kept me cautious. O Rose, Rose! will there 
never be an hour when we can meet in peace ?” 

The girl shook her head sadly. 

“No, I fear not. I ought not to stay another moment now. If 
my father or Le Croix should see us, I have hardly a doubt that 
they would shoot you on the spot ;” and the fair speaker trembled, 
and tears rose to her large, soft eyes. 

“Don’t weep,” said Thornton, tenderly dashing the clear, bright 
drops from her thick, curling lashes; “don’t fear for me; I do 
not. Keep up a brave heart, Rose ; hope for the best.” 

The girl smiled, and as usual, her despondent spirit gained new 
strength from his sympathy and encouragement. She walked to 
and fro for a full hour, listening to his words, and looking at him 
with fond pride, as he told her of his promotion to the command 
of the expedition. But it was with a heavy heart she left him, 
and hastened homeward. Her forebodings were, however, vain, 
for neither her father nor Margery seemed to be aware of the inter- 
view she had just held with Thornton. As time passed on, she 
and her lover met often; but nothing was said about it at the 
cabin, and gradually both her own and Thornton’s fears were 
allayed. 

Somewhat more than a week after the secret meeting of Le 
Croix and old Margery, the wily merchant overtook Rose on the 
prairie where they had walked together on the evening when he 
had so fiercely threatened her. 

“Rose, Rose !’’ he called, in his blandest tone, before she saw 
him ; and at the sound of his voice she turned, her sudden pallor 
betraying her dread of his presence. But his face was grave, 
almost to sadness ; his whole manner subdued and gentle. The 
chameleon had assumed another phase. “I stopped at the cabin,” 
he continued, “‘ but Margery said you had gone out for a ramble, 
and I thought I would follow you. Your countenance does not 
speak a welcome, and I can scarcely wonder at it. In my anxiety 
to win you, know I have been too severe and exacting. I see 
my crror now after calm reflection; I regret it; I would give 
worlds to blot it out forever. Can you forgive me, Rose ?”’ 

She had braved 
his insolence, his rage, but this mood of tenderness she knew not 
how to meet. Was it real ? 
mournfully tender, and the expression on his countenance such as 


The girl gazed at him in the utmost surprise. 
It seemed so, for his eyes were 
she had never seen there before ; it was neither cold, hard, selfish, 


At that moment, Rose felt it would be wrong to 
She held out her hand to him, and said, in her sweet- 


nor cunning. 
doubt him. 
est accents : 

“Forgive? 0, yes, sir. Nobody asked Rose Lake for pardon 
in vain.” 

“Ten thousand thanks!’ responded the hypocrite. “TI shall 
not soon forget your kindness; I could not hope for it; I never 
shall forgive myself. But I could not leave you, perhaps never to 
come back, without confessing my crror, and begging to be 


forgiven.” 

“Leave me!” cried Rose, the flush on her check and the glad 
light in her eye, bespeaking her joy at the mere thought of such 
an event. 

“Yes; Lam going to start for the Rocky Mountains with a 
party of trappers early to-morrow morning. You cannot regret 
my absence, for I have given you little reason to love me. But 
wherever I go, I shall carry my deep, absorbing passion for you. 
Still I have made one resolution—never to drive you to the 
altar.” 

“This is generous,” murmured Rose. ‘God bless you, Basil 
le Croix !” 

There was a long silence, and then Le Croix continued : 

“You are, or fancy you are in love with another, a stranger till 
within a few short weeks; whether he is worthy, I cannot say. 
But if he is not, if the time ever comes when you turn away from 
him, remember the slighted old man’s heart yet beats for you, and 
you alone. Come to me then, and I will make you happy. And 
now farewell! A last kiss and I leave you.” He touched his 
lips to her brow, and then moved off through the tall grass, toward 
his camping-ground under the sycamores. 

Rose could hardly believe her own senses, that Basil le Croix 
could have repented of his persecutions and asked her pardon,— 
that he was really about to leave her free to follow the bent of her 
warm, young jicart, seemed more like a dream than a reality. She 
longed to have somebody share her joy, and as Clifford was not 


near, retraced her steps to the cabin, and poured the story into 


Aunt Mary’s ear. Then she looked round for Mike. The boy 
listened in delighted wonder, and made haste to carry the pleasant 
news to Thornton. 

When morning came, the young lover, who had before been 
somewhat incredulous, saw Basil le Croix start with the trappers 
for the distant mountain wilds, and then his suspicions vanished. 
But as days went by, notwithstanding all that had passed to roll 
off her burden of care, a shadow settled on the brow of Rose 
Lake ; her eyes grew heavy, and she moved about the cabin in a 
listless, pre-occupied mood. And why was this?) The encamp- 
ment on the bank of the little creek was busy as a bee-hive with 
the bustle of preparation, and she knew that cre many suns had 
risen, culminated, and set amid the golden prairie-bloom, Clifford 
Thornton’s white tent would be struck, and he and his company 
again take up their line of march. 

The full moon, broad, and calm, and silver bright, was slowly 
rising above the bluff, crowned by the ruined fort, as she stole 
across the cabin threshold and took her way toward the barrens. 
There, on the very spot where Clifford Thornton had been 
wounded by the poisoned arrow the first day of their acquaintance, 
she expected to mect him—meet and part for a weary time, it 
might be forever. Everything was in readiness for his departure 
at daybreak, and now he had only to school himself and her to 
the trial of separation, 

“You have come, then, Rose,” he said, springing forward with 
lover-like eagerness ; and gazing down into her troubled counte- 
nance, he added: “ Your face belies your name; the bloom has 
gone, and your eyes look as if they were surcharged with tears.” 

“Ts it strange,” murmured ths girl, “when this dismal parting 
lies before us ?” 

“No,” continued Thornton,—“ no, Rose, and I would not have 
it otherwise. It is painfully sweet to think that you will miss me, 
—that your thoughts will follow me over prairie and mountain,— 
that your love will burn on through all. I will confess I have had 
the strongest temptation to linger here, rather than lead this expe- 
dition through the dangers we must encounter; but I should be 
unworthy of you if I could thus neglect my duty.” 

“You are all that is noble, and generous, and brave!” ex- 
claimed Rose, proudly ; “you are doing right, and yet it is hard 
to have you leave me to the loneliness of my life.” 

“Don’t dwell on that,” said the young man; “look on the 
bright side of the picture. I feel inexpressibly relieved to think 
you are rid of Le Croix.” 

“And so do I. O, Clifford, if he were here, and what he was a 
fortnight ago, what could I do alone? His absence ought to atone 
for the gloom of our parting. I will be brave and trustful ; I will 
not look back, but onward to the time when you will return.” 

“Spoken like a Spartan woman, or, what is better, my own true 
Rose!” exclaimed Thornton, drawing her closer to him. And 
then, standing there in the moonlight, they forgot the lapse of 
time in pleasant talk about the days, looming up like golden 
palaces in the future, when all their trials over, they should walk 
side by side through life’s cloudless meridian, its purple twilight, 
its evening stillness and shadows, down to the solemn night of 
death. 

Hligher and higher rose the moon, but for a while they were too 
deeply absorbed to think of the girl’s rashness in thus staying 
away from home. Then came broken words of love and truth, a 
long, long kiss, a smothered farewell, and they parted. Once, 
twice, thrice, Thornton turned back to look into the dark, gipsey 
face again, or whisper some caution, or encouragement, and when 
at last the final separation came, he stood watching Rose till she 
was lost to sight within the cabin. 

When the autumnal dawn kindled its altar-fires in the east, Rose 
Lake might have been seen standing on a great bluff, and strain- 
ing her gaze over the vast prairie where a small cavaleade was 
slowly, slowly filing on, till horses and gallant riders grew to be 
mere specks on the horizon, and then entirely disappeared. Clif- 
ford Thornton was indeed gone. 


CHAPTER X. 


It is a weary and a bitter task, 
Back from the lip the burning word to keep; 
And to shut out heaven’s air with fulschood’s mask, 
And in the dark urn of the soul to keep 
Indignant feelings, making e’en of thought 
A buried treasure.—Mrs. Hemans. 

LeavinG Thornton to traverse broad prairies, silvery with wild 
sage, and ford rapid rivers, leaping from dark fastnesses, and chase 
the deer and bison, we will tollow the fortunes of Rose. The 
three days subsequent to Clifford’s departure dragged by without 
any startling event to mark their course. But on the fourth, as 
she stood watching the sunset from the spot on the barrens where 
she had so often met Thornton, a low, derisive laugh fell on her 
var. Quick as thought, she glanced round. Great heavens, there 
was Le Croix! 

“Good evening, lady-bird!”’ he cried, tauntingly. “I suppose 
this is a pleasant surprise. No doubt you are as glad to see me 
back as you were to have me go away. Ha, ha! that repentance 
and temporary absence was only a ruse to blind your favored lover’s 
eyes and get him out of the way. Were you and he foolish enough 
to believe I should give up my promised bride—such a bride, too, 
the beauty of the border? No, no. In less than a week, we'll 
have a priest here, and you shall be Madame le Croix !’” 

As this burst upon Rose, a wild tremor ran through her frame, 
a mist swam before her cyes, and it seemed as if she must lose all 
consciousness, so terrible was the shock produced by his treachery. 
But with a strong effort she rallied, and replied : 

“ Basil le Croix, I feared and disliked you before ; I loathe you 
now. Come what will, God helping me, I will never utter the 
vows that will make me your wife!” 
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“ Very well,”’ was the cool rejoinder ; “I can do the promising ; 
but ere six days have gone over your head, as I have told you, 
ma belle Rose shall be mine by the rites of the church.” And with 
a defiant look, the villain turned away. 

For a time after he had gone, Rose Lake stood where he had 
left her, as dumb and almost as moveless as if she had been petri- 
fied by his words. It was pitiful to see her with that rigid face, 
those stony eyes, those tightly-clenched hands. How long she 
would have remained thus statuesque, I cannot tell, had nota 
voice thrilling with sorrow and compassion broke up the spell. 

“Rose—poor, dear Rose,” said Mike, the chore-boy, as he 
sprang to her side, “I’ve found out the whole! But don’t let it 
overcome you so. I can’t bear to see you with such a face.” 

As he spoke, the girl’s features softened, the lips which had been 
locked in anguish began to quiver, and a hot rain of tears came to 
her relief. The lad drew her head down on his shoulder, and 
murmured : 

“Poor, poor Rose, I'd a great deal rather you would ery than 
to be so strangely still. I was afraid you'd go mad when [I first 
saw you here, but now the wild look has gone. O, I wish I were 
aman! I'd let Basil le Croix know that he couldn’t trouble you 
as he does. But what can I do—I, a little chore-boy ?”’ and the 
lad glanced inquiringly at his companion. 

“Nothing, nothing, I fear,” said Rose, sadly. “’Tis true, I 
put on courage before Le Croix, and told him I never would be 
his wife; but what can be done, when he, and my father, and that 
crafty old hag of a Margery, are all leagued against me? If 
Clifford were only near!” Andablush crimsoned her check as she 
breathed this wish. 

“T will go for him,” cried the boy, eagerly. 

A sudden light shot into the girl’s eyes, and then died out. 

“O, Mike,” she said, “he has travelled many, many leagues. 
You could not find him till it would be too late—too late.” And 
with mournful emphasis the speaker uttered these words which 
have been the death-knell of such glorious hopes. 

“Hist!” cried Mike ; “‘ I hear your father’s whistle. There he 
is, with Keeper and his rifle!” 

Rose withdrew herself from the boy’s supporting arm, and had 
assumed some degree of composure when the backwoodsman 
same up. 

“Here, Mike, take this game home,” he cried, sharply, handing 
the boy a brace of fine prairic-hens. 

The lad scampered off, and then Lake said : 

“ Rose, you’ve seen Le Croix, and know all. He is in haste to 
be married, and no wonder, when that confounded scamp of a 
Thornton is skulking round you. Make ready for the wedding 
right away !”” 

The girl looked wistfully into the harsh face of her father, and 
her lips parted to utter a plea that she might be saved from such 
a fate ; but with a frown that terrified her into silence, he growled : 

“Not a word—not one word! You cannot move me!” And 
he swore a fearful oath that within a week she should be the bride 
of Basil le Croix. ‘Come, no loitering away the time here. The 
first thing I shall know, that young rapscallion will be meeting 
you clandestinely, for his starting on may be a sham, after all. 
Come, I say!” 

Mechanically, Rose followed him, but his surly talk was quite 
lost upon her; the great sorrow which lay so heavy at her heart 
absorbed every faculty of her being. Her silence made Lake think 
that she was growing passive under his iron will; and when they 
reached the cabin-door, he said, half jocosely : 

“T believe you do begin to see how much better it is to marry 
the wealthiest fur-merchant in the Canadas than a poor young sol- 
dier, dragging round after a fife and drum.” 

“No, sir,” replied Rose ; “as God hears me, I would rather lie 
down in the grave than be the wife of Basil le Croix !” 

A muttered curse was the only reply, and then both entered the 
hut. Giles Lake sat down to supper in grim silence, but the girl 
stole into her little bed-room. Old Margery stood there, with a 
candle in one hand, and a casket of some rare Indian wood in the 
other. 

“See, see this bridal present!” she exclaimed, a smile flickering 
over her dark, repulsive face. “Iam sure a prince couldn’t be 
more generous.” She touched the spring of the box; the cover 
flew back, and the candle-light flashed over a set of jewels which 
glittered like water-drops in their rich gold framework. “ Real 
diamonds,” continued Margery, and her keen eyes outshone the 
brilliants as she spoke,—‘ real diamonds, Rose Lake; a queen 
might be proud to wear them.” 

Almost any young girl would have felt some interest in such a 
rogal gift, but Rose thrust them away with a low groan; to her 
the few simple flowers Clifford Thornton had given her were a 
thousand-fold more precious than all the treasures which Le Croix 
could buy. 

“Margery,” she said, “do you think I am to be bought with 
these gewgaws 

“You talk like a silly girl!” cried the old hag. “ The time 
will come when you will thank your father for giving you to Le 
Croix.” 

“Never!” was the only word that Rose uttered, as, hearing her 
master call her, Margery glided away, leaving the casket in tempt- 
ing array on a little stand. 

When she was gone, Rose Lake shut the box, and flinging her- 
self down on the low bed where she had once slept so peacefully, 
tought, and thought, and thought, till her head throbbed with 
pain, and wild throes of agony seemed rending soul and body 
asunder, What could she do? Should she go forth alone into 
the wilderness, and wait and watch for the gallant lover, who 
might never come back, or give up all the hopes which had thrown 
such gleams of brightness across her path, and be bound to Le 


Croix by ties which death only could break? There she lay, in 
her mute but overwhelming grief, while outside the wandering 
wind scemed breathing pitiful stories, and the thunder-cloud gath- 
ered blackness, and the rain came plash, plash, plash, upon the 
roof. Aunt Mary crept to her usual place beside her, and wound 
her thin, white arms about her neck, and drew her arching head to 
her bosom; but the girl did not speak, or sob, or moan; sorrow 
had crushed her into a dumb suffering that was far more pathetic 
than words. Some one has said : 
* We live in deeds, not years—in thoughts, not breaths— 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial; 

We should count time by heart-throbs ;" 
and reckoning time thus, Rose Lake lived an age that night. 
Through her whole life, it stood out in her memory, dark, bare, 
desolate, bringing a sudden pang whenever she recalled it. In 
the morning, just as the sunshine broke through the single narrow 
window, she opened her eyes, and for the first time appeared to be 
aware that Aunt Mary was near. 

“Tam weak, ’tis true,” murmured the invalid, “ but I believe I 
could be strong in your behalf. What can I do?” 

And Rose replied much as she had to Mike, hours before : 

“Nothing, nothing, nothing. Don’t talk about it, Aunt Mary, 
or I shall never grow brave again.” 

So the subject dropped for the present at least. But soon after- 
ward, the girl went into the kitchen. Mike looked at her with a 
glance full of pity ; Margery eyed her with evident concern, and 
even the stern backwoodsman started nervously as she glided in— 
a mere shadow of her former se!f. The anguish of the previous 
night had made fearful work ; her large dark eyes were bloodshot, 
and their heavy and swollen lids could not conceal the strange fire 
which burned fitfully in their once calm depths ; the brow was cor- 
rugated, the lip compressed, the face colorless, as if it had been 
hewn from marble. She neither seemed to hear or sec what was 
passing around her; Margery’s tempting breakfast was untouched, 
and in vain her prime favorite, Keeper, rubbed his nose against her 
hand. But at length, with a significant glance, Mike lured her 
from the house, and when they had silently strolled beyond the 
oak opening, said : 

“Don’t despair, Rose. You shall not marry that villain, if I 
can help it. Ihaven’t been idle since you and I talked together 
last. You remember hearing about the woman who told Mr. 
Thornton where their stolen goods were ?” 

“O, yes.” 

“Well, after I left you on the prairie, I met her. She knew me 
right away, because I had guided her to the camp the first time 
she went there. She chatted with me awhile, and then wanted to 
know if my young mistress wasn’t in trouble. I tell you I pricked 
my ears open when I heard that, and told her the whole story.” 

“And what did she say to it?” eagerly queried Rose. 

“Why, after thinking some time, she said she guessed she could 
help you.” 

“And how—O, how, Mike ?” 

“That’s more than I know now; but she told me a woman 
might call at the cabin on an errand, and that you must be on the 
lookout.” 

“ How shall I know her ?” 

“QO, she’s tall and lean, and wears a gray cloak, and a close 
little hood just like it, that she draws round her face, so that you 
can see nothing but her sharp gray eyes.” 

“T understand,” replied Rose. “Vil do my best.” And away 
she ran to the cabin. 

An hour later, perhaps, Rose heard a rap at the door. Lake, 
who was busy cleaning his rifle by the fire, growled, “ Come in !’”” 
and a woman entered. The girl saw at a glance that this was the 
very person Mike had described, and she was all eye and ear. 

“What do you want?” continued the backwoodsman. 

“Tam hungry,” was the quick reply ; “I am travelling without 
much money, and should be very glad if you would let me have a 
bite of cold victuals. I don’t ask you to give it to me; I'll work 
enough to pay for it.” 

“ Pshaw !”’ cried Lake ; “ what’s one meal or two, as long as 
there’s game enough and I can bring it down? Draw up your 
chair to the table. Rose, get the woman something to eat.” 

The girl hastened to obey; and as she arranged the cold fowl 
and corn-cake before the stranger, she lifted her restless eyes to the 
maiden’s face with an expressive look, which said as plainly as 
could be, “ We understand each other.” The woman ate with a 
keen relish, and when she had finished her meal, again offered to 
pay for it in work ; but this Lake peremptorily declined. 

“Well, then,” she said, “I must be going. I know it’s most 
too much to ask, but perhaps you would let your daughter show 
me the shortest cut across the valley.” 

“Yes, Rose can go if she likes,” replied the backwoodsman ; 
for, to tell the truth, he longed for anything that would break in 
upon her stolid grief. 

The girl put on her hat and shawl with an alacrity which aston- 
ished them all, and moved off with the stranger. Not a word was 
spoken between them till they had gone half a mile or more, and 
the cabin was lost to sight by a sudden turn of the path. Then 
the woman paused, and laying a hard, rough hand on the arm of 
Rose, said, abruptly : 

“ You know why I have brought you here. The stratagem has 
worked well so far; thanks to my wit and yours, we can speak 
with freedom. You are in distress. I am a friend to Clifford 
Thornton, and you, too. Would you escape if you could ?” 

“Yes. It would expose me to a thousand perils and hardships, 
perhaps, but I should be better off begging my bread than cooped 
up in a palace with Basil le Croix.” 

At this, the stranger’s gray eyes kindled ; but she did not speak, 
and Rose went on: 
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“Tf I can get away, I will. What if I am young, and weak, 
and unprotected? God feedeth the ravens ; He will take care of me.” 

“T like your spirit,” was the low, firm reply ; “I will do what I 
van for you. Trust me; I shall not fail you. Go back to the 
cabin. Don’t give up to anxiety; be cheerful. Cease to oppose 
your father’s wishes, and when he, or Le Croix, or Margery talks 
about the projected marriage, listen in silence, or at least offer no 
protest against it. Let the preparations for the wedding proceed ; 
join in them, if you can school yourself to it; but be ready to flee 
atany time. Ishall come for you, or send a trusty messenger. 
Don’t be alarmed, though the bridal day dawn and you even put 
on your wedding-dress. I shall be true to my promise.” 

“T will do all you ask,” said Rose; and after a few more 
arrangements, they parted. 


It was the night appointed for the bridal of Basil le Croix and 
Rose Fake, and the backwoodsman’s cabin on the border was all 
a-blaze with light. The room which served for “ parlor, kitchen 
and hall”? wore a gala aspect; the floor was nicely sanded ; the 
pewter on the rude dressers had been polished, till it shone like 
silver; the frames of the wooden clock and the little old-fashioned 
looking-glass were wreathed with branches of the red-bud, whose 
berries gleamed out from the green leaves like clusters of rubies, 


-and gorgeous prairie-blossoms were arranged here and there in 


china pitchers, relics of a more luxurious household beyond the 
Alleghanies. The small round table in one corner was resplen- 
dent with a white linen covering, a large loaf of the nicest cake old 
Margery could concoct, a row of quaint drinking-glasses, and the 
the same antique silver flagon from which Le Croix had treated 
his comrades round the camp-fire. 


Notwithstanding the unpleasant circumstances under which the 
marriage was to be consummated, the bridegroom was bent on 
giving it all the eclat he could. He had sent to Natchez for the 
articles requisite for a marriage feast, and also for a bridal robe 
which would not shame the matchless beauty of Rose Lake. The 
dress lay now like a misty cloud on the young girl’s bed ; it was an 
India muslin, rich with rare embroidery, wrought by the pale fin- 
gers of some veiled nun. A bride’s veil hung from a heavy beam 
near, and on the little toilet-stand glittered the princely jewels 
which had at first failed to dazzle poor Rose. But since then, to 
the great joy of Margery, she had not scorned them, and now she 
sat idly swinging the ear-drops to and fro that they might catch 
the light from the three tall candles, while Margery, with the skill 
of a Frenchwoman, was plaiting her hair. 

“ Mon Dieu!” she cried, glancing down at the face of the young 
girl, “how well you look! Basil says he never saw you half so 
beautiful. He declares those diamonds are dim beside your eyes ; 
and then he feels so glad that you no longer oppose the match, 
and have even helped about the wedding.” 

“Does he?” and a strange smile played round the mouth of the 
speaker—a smile which the old woman thought the bridegroom’s 
compliment had called up. 

“Shall I put on your dress now?” resumed Margery, who had 
become as obsequious as she once was tyrannical. 

“No, not yet ; the priest hasn’t come, and I might soil it in this 
seven-by-nine room. Go into the kitchen, wont you, and take 
another survey? Father is so careless he may get things out of 
place.” 

Margory obeyed, and hastily drawing a slip of paper from her 
bosom, Rose read the following scrawl, which had been handed to 
her by Mike: 


“Rose Lake, I am near ; I am waiting impatiently for the hour 
tocome. The priest will be late. Manage to steal out and look 
for him, and ere long all will be well.” 


How wildly the girl’s heart beat as she held the paper in the 
candle-flame, till it dropped in blackened fragments on the table ! 
We all know how often, when some long-desired prize is within 
our reach, we find it hard to stretch out the hand and graspit. At 
that hour, Rose felt this most keenly, for she began to realize the 
magnitude of her undertaking. She had promised to go forth 
from her home under the guidance of a stranger, who might, after 
all, prove false,—go forth from her father who had once loved her, 
gentle Aunt Mary, and the kindly Mike, to struggle with the 
world single-handed. Her courage faltered for a moment, but 
then she thought of the wandering soldier, dreaming, perchance 
even now, of her love, and she grew strong. When Margery 
came in, she had regained her composure, and was busying herself 
about the bridal toilet. 

“Basil wants to see you,” said the woman; and Rose glided 
into the kitchen. 

Le Croix stood by the hearthstone in all the glory of his wed- 
ding attire, but his whole manner was restless. 

“ What is the matter?” 

“Tam beginning to grow impatient,” he replied, drawing out 
his jewelled watch and holding it up before her. “The priest 
ought to have been here an hour ago ; you see it is nine o’clock.” 

“Tt is singular,” said the girl. ‘‘ Where can he be ?” 

“Perhaps he has got bewildered coming across the barrens,” 
continued Le Croix, “or some other accident may have happened 
to him ;”’ and he began to pace to and fro with a nervous tread. 

Time dragged on ; the kitchen fire burned low, the candles flared 
in the gusts of air that swept in, as the door was hurriedly opened 
and closed. Margery fidgeted; Lake cursed the priest roundly ; 
Mike whistled in an abstracted mood, as he smoothed down his best 
jacket, and Le Croix became more and more uneasy. Rose sta- 
tioned herself at the window to watch and listen. At length, a 
tall, gaunt female figure, muffled in a gray cloak, stalked by, beck- 
oning to her. The girl started, and moving to the fireside, said, 
as if the thought had just struck her: 
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“I’m not dressed yet, and Mike and I are young and spry ; 
hadn’t we better run out along the barrens ?” 

“Yes,” rejoined Le Croix, “and I'll go, too.” 

Poor Rose! her heart sank, but she was obliged to be calm and 
self-possessed, as he drew her arm within his own, and they left 
the house, Mike following at a respectful distance. All was over, 
Rose thought now, and it seemed as if she should sink to the earth ; 
but suddenly a long, loud whistle came ringing to their cars, and 
Rose felt the arm of Le Croix tremble, the hand that grasped hers 
grow cold as ice. 

“Rose,” he said, “if you’re not afraid to trust yourself with 
Mike a half hour or so, I'll ran back and look for Father Antonio 
in another direction.” 

“Q, yes; Mike will be a brave protector, I’ve no doubt,” she 
said, concealing her emotions as best she could; and Le Croix 
hurried off. 

“ Good, good!” exclaimed Mike, hopping up and down in his 
glee. 

He had scarcely uttered these words, when the mysterious wo- 
man, mounted on a fleet horse, drew rein beside them. With the 
strength of a man, she lifted Rose to the saddlé before her, and 
dashed away, not, however, before the girl had whispered : “‘ Good- 
by, and God bless you, dear Mike! I hope we shall meet again 
some day.” 

Almost with the speed of wings, Rose was borne onward, mile 
after mile, till at last they stopped on the bank of the Mississippi. 
A keel-boat, which, with its cargo, lay ready for a voyage to the 
southward, at once attracted her attention. Ten or fifteen stout 
men were grouped in it, and as her benefactress waved her hand 
toward the craft, another started from the stern, aud came toward 
them. He grasped the bridle-rein with one heavy hand, and stood 
looking up at the two women. Rose gazed at him intently. 


Kit Bray was a sort of monarch among the keel-boatmen of the 
Mississippi,—a class of men as distinct at that time as any other 
in the West. They were strong, daring, skilful at all athletic 
sports, sometimes fierce as tigers, but possessing many excellent 
qualities, which lay far down in their stout hearts, like gold in a 
rock-ribbed mountain. Above all things, they regarded any trust 
committed to them as sacred, and would freely spill their blood to 
keep it unharmed ; so Rose Lake’s benefactress had shown a keen 
insight into human nature when she selected Kit Bray to aid her 
in the girl’s flight. 
man, but this keel-boatman was a modern Hercules. The carriage 
of his great head was full of a certain boldness and hauteur ; his 
face was fearless, defiant, yet manly; the falling collar of his red 
flannel shirt revealed a neck stately as that we see in the statues 
of Jupiter, and his broad shoulders, the muscular arms, from 
which the sleeves were carelessly rolled up, and the hard hand 
resting on the mane of the horse, all showed gigantic strength. 


The grim backwoodsman was a powerful 


This the young fugitive saw by the light of the rising moon, 
and at the same time, Kit marked the darkly beautiful face of 
Rose. 

“Here she is, Kit Bray,” said the woman,—“ the girl I spoke 
to you about—Rose Lake.” 

“Yes; sol thought ;” and with that involuntary homage due 
to youth and beauty, the boatman doffed his hat and bowed. 

Rose had before felt some fear of this giant of the waters, but 
that courtly bow re-assured her. 

“Miss Rose, you’re welcome,” he resumed, in a deep, rich voice, 
which vibrated on the air like the lower notes of an organ. “I 
s’pose you’re ready to go down river as soon as we can push off ?” 

“QO, yes, yes! the sooner the better; we may be pursued.” 

“And what if you are? Kit Bray aint afraid of the strongest 
of ’em. Nobody shall take you while you’re under my care, with- 
out taking me fust;” and he drew himself proudly up. As he 
uttered these words, he helped the girl from the saddle, and led 
her toward the boat. 

Rose placed one foot on the stern, and was about to leap in, 
when suddenly she drew back, irresolute. Her wistful eyes swept 
the great river, stretching on, on, on, through the shadows, and 
then rested on the boatmen already in the boat—as grim as the 
mythic Charon who rowed the souls of the departed over the 
Styx. Could she risk herself with those fierce strangers for a long 
voyage? Might she not as well brave the iron will of her father 
and the craft of Le Croix? Thus she questioned for a moment, 
but a memory of Thornton banished even these fears. Kit Bray 
had quickly read her indecision. 

“Miss Rose,” he said, “ you’re afraid ot us boatmen. Well, I 
don’t wonder at it. Speak the word, and we’ll land you within a 
gun-shot of the cabin by daybreak. Trust us, and we’ll do our 
best for you, if the worst comes to the worst. Not a hair of your 
head shall be harmed while there’s one of us alive. Aint it so, 
comrades 

“Ay! ay!” was the response that came swelling up on the night- 
air, and each man lifted his paddle to give force to his answer. 

“T can trust you,” replied Rose, firmly; and with one bound 
she sprang into the boat. 

The woman, who had dismounted, followed her. 

“Kit Bray will prove a fast friend,” she said; “I don’t fear to 
leave you with him. Good-by.” 

Rose grasped the speaker’s toil-worn hand. 

“T can only thank you now,” she whispered; “but no good 
deed goes unrewarded ; some day you will receive yours, ‘good 
measure, pressed down, running over ;’” and grateful tears mois- 
tened her dark, soft eyes. 

The woman seemed much moved, but she did not stop to speak 
again ; the next moment, her tall, gaunt form stood on the shore. 

The men were pushing off the ‘boat, when another figure was 
seen dashing down the bank, and a voice which made every pulse 
of the young girl thrill with strange delight, cried : “ Hallo there! 


take me aboard!” and Mike, the backwoodsman’s chore-boy, 
waved his old straw hat toward the boat’s crew. 

The men dropped their paddles, and glanced at Rose. 

“ Who is he ?” demanded Kit Bray. 

“ Mike Shaw, as faithful a friend as I have in the world.” 

“He shall come aboard, then,—sha’n’t he?’ continued Bray, 
with that deference so pleasing to women. 

“Nothing would suit me better,” said Rose; and the boat was 
shoved back again to the shore. 

“Jump in, jump in, boy!” exclaimed Kit; “we've got room 
enough for you, I guess.” And quick as thought, the lad obeyed. 

“Why, how did you get here ?” asked Rose, breathlessly. 

“QO, Luane, the Indian princess, brought me on a swift horse. 
Zounds! we seemed to fly through the air.” 

“Had they discovered my flight at the cabin when you left?” 

“Yes, and were all in a tumult. Your father stormed ; Aunt 
Mary cried ; old Margery fumed and fretted, and Basil le Croix— 
O, I never saw a man so mad as he was!” 

“But you didn’t dare go in, Mike ?” 

“No, indeed ; I kept out of sight, I tell you.” 

“And what do they think has become of me ?” 

The boy lowered his voice to a whisper: 

“They believe you managed to let Clifford Thornton know that 
you were in trouble, and he bribed me to help carry you off. Never 
mind, Rose; we’ve outwitted them.” And again he took off his 
hat, and waved it triumphantly round and round his head. 

“ Don’t boast till we are safe,” said Rose, thoughtfully ; but the 
boatmen laughed, and shaking hands with Mike, declared they 
liked his shrewdness and courage. 

That voyage down the Mississippi, the mighty river of the West, 
memorable as the burial-place of the sanguine De Soto, was full 
of wild romance. 
palaces which now greet the eye on that great stream, for the fleet 


The voyagers met none of those floating 


steamer had not then cleft its way through the strong, deep cur- | 


rent. Now and then a keel-boat, with its cargo, and its boatmen 
working hard at the paddles, drifted by; broad rafts, with their 
little caboose, their piles of wood, and their bright fires, moved 
steadily on their course, and occasionally an Indian canoe, manned 
by plumed and painted savages, danced across the river like a 
thing of life. Here, the banks loomed high in great bluffs that 


looked like some feudal tower of the olden time; there, vast for-_ 


ests, in whose solitude no woodman’s axe had ever rang, rose 


grand and imposing in their stately growth ; yonder, thick tangles | 


of wild vines, and tall rushes, and cypress trees, draped with long 
garlands of moss, afforded shelter for the prowling catamount, the 
slimy snake, and the keen-eyed bird of prey. Ever and anon, 
Rose would start to her feet and stand breathless with alarm, while 
the skilful boatmen guided their craft by perilous whirlpools, and 
dreaded snags and sawyers, over which the waters poured ina 
foaming torrent. But her greatest fear was of being pursued by 
her father, or Le Croix,—of being overtaken, captured and borne 
back to a home darker than any graveyard. 

avery boat that shot into sight she eyed till satisfied that it con- 
tained no dreaded presence, and then sank down with a long sigh 
of relief. Every rider that wheeled his horse on shore and dashed 
after them, had, to her excited fancy, taken the shape of Le Croix. 
Kit Bray gallantly offered her food and the best juice of the grape, 
but she could not touch them. However, she at length grew more 
calm, and bending her head till her brow rested on Mike’s shoulder, 
tried to form some plan for gaining a livelihood, and letting Clif- 
ford Thornton know her fate. Meanwhile, the shadows of night had 
melted softly away like the imagery of a dream; cloud on cloud 
of mist gathered over the river, and hung dense and gray around 
the voyagers, and then the sunrise came in all its glory, flushing 
sky, and stream, and shore. 

Kit Bray moved about, giving a word here, a look there, a help- 
ing hand yonder,—the very life of the little world in that craft; 
the boatmen sang and chatted playfully at their work, for they had 
too much respect for Rose to quarrel and swear; and even when 
challenged to a rifle-shot and race by another crew, preserved a 
dignified silence. Had Rose Lake been a queen, and that her 
state barge, she could not have had more deferential attendants. 
At length Bray turned to Rose, and said, in a low tone: 

“We usually put in at Natchez, but we are going on to New 
Orleans with this cargo. Howsomever, if you want to land there, 
you can; and if you’re a mind to, you can go on as far as we go ; 
which will do?” 

Rose glanced up at him, and then at Mike, with a look of ex- 
treme perplexity ; once more the responsibility of her undertaking 
settled down upon her. 

“I’m not much used to planning for myself, sir,” she said, 
sadly, “and Mike, though a bright boy, is inexperienced. We 
are both poor; we must do something for a living, and elude those 
who would find us if they could. Under all these circumstances, 
which do you suppose would be the best place for us ?”’ 

Kit shook back his curling hair, and said : 

“Why, New Orleans. Don’t worry yourself a bit. I'll try to 
find you some work when we get there.” 

“TI shall rely on you entirely,” replied Rose; and proud of 
beiug thus trusted by one so beautiful, Kit sat down near, and 
beguiled the tedium of the voyage with stories, which Mike 
thought quite equal to the Arabian Nights. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.] 

[Back numbers of Ballou’s Pictorial containing the previous chapters of this 

story, can be had at our office of publication, and at all the Periodical Depots.] 
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NIGHT. 
Hail eldest Night! Mother of human fear! 
Vague solitude where infant man first felt 
His native helplessness! Beneath whose drear 
And solemn coverture he trembling knelt 
To what in thy vast womb of darkness dwelt 
Unseen, unknown !—THomas Cooper 


THE ROYAL KITCHEN AT WINDSOR CASTLE, 


The kitchen is a noble apartment of nearly fifty feet in height— 
situated on the northern side of the castle. And the Christmas 
good cheer requires ample space. As many as sixty turkeys are 
roasted for the royal table at this season. The household and 
domestics help, of course, to consume them. Large fires at both 
ends of the kitchen look enormous, and, with the viands slowly 
revolving on the spits, present a wonderfal picture. On either 
side there are also v sl fires for the more delicate cookery—for 
the chef d’auvres of French invention, aided by certain mysterious 
utensils used in the process that sadly bewilder the uninitiated, 
whose astonishment is, moreover, excited by the great size and 
number of the culinary vessels displayed ostentatiously around 
the huge fire-places. Among the standing dishes, we are in- 
formed, on her majesty’s table, there is a baron of beef, an im- 
measurable pie, and a boar’s head, two or three brawns, and a 
large woodcock pie, which, by old custom, is sent over by the 
viceroy of Ireland. 

As might have been expected, the staff of persons employed in 
the kitchen is numerous. It consists of a chef de cuisine (an im- 
portant post, now filled by M. Moret), two master cooks, two 
yeomen of the month, two yeomen of the kitchen, two roasting 
cooks, two larderers, five scourers, one steam-man, three kitchen 
maids, two men in the green office, as it is called, their duty being 
to clean the vegetables; that of the steam-man is to boil them ; 
and there are four apprentices, to learn the art and mystery of 
cooking. The scene in the kitchen is one of great order; no bus- 
tle, no confusion ; all the details, even of the largest dinner, being 
so subdivided and arranged that each person has his own part to 
attend to, and in consequence there is no disorder. The quiet is 
remarkable. The chief scene of activity is when the footmen are 
in attendance to convey the dishes from the hot table in the centre 
of the kitchen, on which they are disposed, to the apartments in 
which they are to be served. We say apartments, as it often hap- 
pens that her majesty dines in private; and, besides, there are so 
many for whom provision is made, that the supply seems at all 
times enormous.— Wife's Own Book of Cookery. 


SAD RESULT OF CRUEL PUNISHMENT, 


Some three or four years ago, the son of the warden of a prison 
ina neighboring State—a bright, intelligent, handsome boy of 
seventeen,—was detected by his father in the commission of an 
offence, for which he no doubt merited and should have received 
an application of the rod from the hands of his parent. The 
father, however, instead of applying the punishment usual in such 
cases of youthful delinquency, arraigned his child, stripped him of 
his ordinary clothing, shaved his hair from his head, and dressed 
him in the striped garb of a convict, confined him within the walls 
of a penitentiary, there to remain until the unnatural parent should 
see fit to release him. For weeks, the boy, unable to help himself, 
underwent the rigid discipline of the prison, and performed the 
duties assigned to the convicts ; the most humiliating and degrad- 
ing of which was to appear in the public thoroughfares of his 
native town, and assist with a team engaged in hauling. Citizens 
shook their heads, and public execration towards the warden be- 
came so strong and decided that he was compelled at once to 
restore his son to liberty, and he came very near being turned out 
of his office. 

As soon as released, the dishonored boy, broken in pride and 
spirit, fled from his home, and nothing was heard from him, until 
at length he turned up in the California courts, accused of burg- 
lary. He was acquitted, and about a year since returned to the 
Atlantic States—going from one to another of our large cities, 
and plunging into every species of dissipation and vice. A few 
months since, he was arrested in one of our principal cities for 
arson and robbery, had his trial, and received for his sentence ten 
years solitary confinement in the penitentiary, and but last week 
was brought back to the home ot his boyhood, one of a gang of 
thirty chained felons in charge of the sheriff. He met at the 
prison’s threshold his own father, still the warden. And so near 
father, mother, brothers and sisters—who are all respectable mem- 
bers of society,—he must serve out his long and dreary term of 
punishment.—Louisville Journal. 
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THE RUN ON THE IRISH COUNTRY BANKS. 


Among the cases reported are the following :—“A tenant, whose 
arrear of rent had been hopelessly longed for, presented himself 
smilingly to his landlord to pay him ; he thumbed down the notes, 
and got his receipt. The servant letting him out declared that ‘it 
was asign before death’ to see him doing such athing. ‘Is it? 
says Mike, with a grin; ‘there’s my receipt and the bank is broke, 
and the best thing you can do is to advise the master to give what 
he got to a charity before ’tis found out.’ The other case is equal- 
ly authentic. A farmer came into the Provincial here for some 
hundred pounds, the hard saving of years, and having been wait- 
ing since cock-crow to be first in, he made his ‘ run’ for gold, and 
was surprised to find the teller so unconcerned, ‘telling’ away the 
precious coin with that sedate air peculiar to bank clerks, who 
always look as grave and wise as Sphinxes ‘ passionless, smileless 
and unadorned.’ When he had got his tale correct, the official 
still continued to give him some sovereigns in addition. ‘ What’s 
this for?’ says the honest man. ‘For your interest,’ the clerk re- 
plied. ‘’Tis surely for my interest, but are you sure you are not 
giving me what belongs to them that wants it themselves ? ‘Take 
your interest, my good man,’ the clerk said; ‘it has been lying 

vere for you this long time.’ ‘O, murther !’ ejaculated the simple 
man, ‘and that’s what Counsellor Deasy was at asking me ‘for -{ 


“vote and interest.” I gave him my vote with a heart and a hal 
but ’twas the will of Heaven I was besaid by the misthis t non 
the bank to be beforefand with him, or I never would have geen a 
sight of my interest.’”’—Cork Reporter. 


+ > 


AN AFRICAN CONGREGATION, 


Dr. Livingstone says the peccadilloes of the African women 
during sermon are very troublesome. When preaching on the 
most solemn subjects, a woman might be observed to look round, 
and seeing a neighbor seated on her dress, gives her a hunch with 
her elbow to make her move off; the other would return it with 
interest, and perhaps the remark, “Take the nasty thing away 
with you.” Then three or four would begin to hustle the first 
offenders, and the men to swear at them all by way of enforcing 
silence. The main objection of the chiefs to Christianity is the 
abandonment of polygamy. One would not learn to read the 
Bible, being afraid that it might change his heart, and make him 
content with only one wife like Sechele. No, no; he wanted 
aiways to have five wives at least. 


The only kind office performed for us by our friends, of which 
we never complain, is our funeral; and the only thing which we 
aré sure to want, happens to be the only thing which we never 
purchase—our coftin.—Lacon. 
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RIO DE JANEIRO, 
ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR. 

The striking landscape scene here- 
with presented is the entrance to the 
harbor of Rio de Janeiro, the capital 
of Brazil, and the most important 
city of South America. The beauty 
of the bay is surpassed only by that 
of Naples. The principal object in 
our picture, the cone on the right, is 
the Pao d’ Assucar (Sugar Loaf”), 
which is so called from its exact re- 
semblance to a sugar-loaf, and which 
rises a thousand feet from the sea. 
Though this is the first, itis not the 
— or only object on this peer- 
ess sheet of water, which is sur- 
rounded by hills and mountains of 
every variety of form. The entrance 
is only about a mile wide; the bay 
broadens to the north in one place 
into a sheet of eleven miles diameter, 
studded with beautiful islands, the 
largest of which, Ilha do Governar- 
dor, is six miles long. From the 
summit of Corcovado, 6000 feet high, 
and three and one half miles south 
by west of the city, a most extensive 
view is obtained, including every va- 
riety of city, plain, lake, bay and 
ocean. The mountain referred to is 
a gigantic monolith, comparable to 
the gnomon of a sun dial, and though 
its sides are generally clothed with 
forests and jungle, it may be ascend- 
ed on horseback. From the springs 
which arise on and around this moun- 
tain, come the waters which feed the 
splendid aqueduct that supplies the 
capital. Still further to the south- 
west, and perhaps ten miles from the 
town, is the Gavia, a yet more re- 
markable mountain, with a flat sum- 
mit, called by the English, Table 
Mountain, and by the Portuguese, 
Square Topsail: it has never been 
ascended. Far to the north, the view is terminated by the Organ 
Mountains, so called from their peculiar stracture. Opening into 
the outer harbor is Botafogo Bay, adorned with buildings of a 
superior description, with beautiful gardens planted with bananas, 
oranges, lemons, palm-trees, ete. Here foreign merchants reside, 
to enjoy the cool sea-breezes. On a small bay three miles north- 
west of the city, is Sao Cristovao, a rural palace of the emperor, 
but the sovereign and court have also residences at Petropolis, 
which is reached by a short sail to Maua, across the bay, and 
thence by a railroad of ten miles in length, the only one in the 
country. Itis probably no exaggeration to say that no city in 
the world unites is so great a degree the advantages of commer- 
cial position—the harbor being one of the best in the world and 
large enough for all its navies—with such a combination of moun- 
tain, lake, bay and ocean to give it picturesque beauty. The port 
of Rio is strongly defended. The city consists of an old and 
new town, the latter of which dates from 1808, and is se arated 
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ENTRANCE TO THE HARBOR OF RIO DE JANEIRO. 


from the form2r by an open space called the Campo de Honra: 
it extends on uneven ground, along the side of the bay. The 
streets are generally straight, but narrow and ill-paved. Many of 
the houses are built of granite, and it has some handsome squares 
and monuments. Its general aspect is that of a European city, 
but it is unfortunately so placed as to be deprived of the benefit of 
the land-breeze by a range of mountains, and is exposed to suffo- 
cating heat, relieved only by the sea-breeze in the middle of the 
day. The city is supplied with water by means of a magnificent 
aqueduct which traverses a deep valley, seven miles in length, and 
has numerous public fountains. ‘The environs of Rio are, as we 
have said, celebrated the world over for their romantic beauty, 
and are provided with excellent promenades. The churches, of 
which there are upwards of fifty, have no external elegance, but 
are mostly richly decorated in the interior. ‘The chief public edi- 
fice: ars the imperial palace, a plain brick building, the old palace 
on the shore, used for public offices, the naval and military arsenal, 


GATHERING TURPENTINE IN THE LORESTS OF NORTH CAROLINA. 


greatly extended in 1843, and a vast 
public hospital, erected in 1841. Its 
educational establishments are the 
Imperial College of Don Pedro IL., 
the college of San José, schools of 
medicine and surgery, military and 
naval academy, and many public 
schools. The national library has 
80,000 printed volumes, and valuable 
manuscripts. Rio is the see of a 
bishop, the residence of a governor, 
and the seat of an electoral college. 
It has many scientific establishments, 
a museum of natural history, rich in 
ornithology and mineralogy, a mag- 
nificent aleala, or theatre, and a fine 
public botanic garden. its 
position Rio is naturally the great 
mart of Brazil. 


PROCURING TURPENTINE 

IN THE FORESTS OF N. CAROLINA. 

The scene below is a very charac- 
teristic sketch. It is taken in a forest 
of pines, many of which are prepared 
by the axe for yielding their supply 
of turpentine. A railroad engine is 
on the track in the centre of the piec- 
ture. Common turpentine, before 
cleaning, is about the consistency of 
honey, and is of an opaque, brown- 
ish, white color. In Europe there are 
three other kinds of turpentine, known 
as the Chian, Venice, and Strasburg. 
The Chian turpentine is obtained 
from an evergreen tree, common in 
the countries of the East. The Ve- 
nice turpentine is obtained from the 
larch tree, which grows in great abun- 
dance in the Alps and Pyrenees. 
The Strasburg turpentine is obtained 
from the silver and red fir, which is 
found in different parts of Germany. 
Common turpentine is obtained from 
the wild pine, which is extremely res- 
inous, insomuch that, if not evacua- 
ted of its juice, it often swells and bursts. ‘Those trees which are 
most exposed to the sun, and have the thickest bark, contain it in 
the greatest abundance. ‘The operations for procuring turpentine 
are simple, and readily seen by reference to our engraving. The 
bark is stripped from one side of the tree, at its base, a distance of 
four or five feet. Three or four incisions, across the grain of the 
tree, one above the other, are male with an axe, or wide-set saw, 
and a tube placed underneath to catch the turpentine, which soon 
exudes in transparent drops. This commences in May, and fresh 
incisions continue to be made until September. The warmer the 
weather, the greater the yield of turpentine. The cold weather 
checks the exudation. A healthy tree will yield annually six to 
twelve pounds of turpentine. Turpentine is purified by being 
exposed to the sun’s rays, in barrels perforated in the bottom, 
through which it filters when liquitied by the heat. The oil of tur- 
pentine is obtained by distilling the resin with water, in a common 
still, when the oil is found in a receiver, swimming on the water. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
MIDNIGHT. 


BY ELIZABETH BOUTON. 
"Tis midnight, and no single ray 
Of starlight gilds the gloom, 
But darkness dense and deep holds sway, 
As reigns within the tomb. 


But there’s a midnight of the heart 


More direly dark than this, 

When not a ray of hope will dart 
Its beams across the waste 

"Tis midnight, and the howling winds 
Shriek an unearthly wail, 

As if some spirit, lost, its sins 
Bemoaned upon the gale. 

But there are soul-complainings none 
Save God himself may hear. 

More mournful than the saddest tone 
Borne on the night wind drear. 


And wildly beats the midnight storm, 
And loud the thunders roll, 

Till seems to quake earth’s trembling form 
From distant pole to pole. 

But there are tempests in the breast 
Of mortal men so wild, 

The stormy element’s unrest 
Compared seems meek and mild. 


And fiercely streams the lightning’s glare 
Across the gloom of night, 

Till realms infernal through the air 
Seem bursting on our sight. 

And human passions sometimes flame 
In feeling’s potent hour. 

Till Jove’s own thunderbolts grow tame 
Beside their scathing power. 


But there's a land beyond the tomb, 
Whose skies are ever bright ; 

Nor night, nor storms, nor darkness come 
To cloud their peaceful light. 

And there are souls on that fair shore 
That know no grief nor care ; 

And sorrow, passion, pain, no more 
Assail the dwellers there. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 


THE PRIZE COMPOSITION. 


BY SUSAN HOLMES BLAISDELL. 

“Tue prize composition!” “ Delightful!” “ Dreadful!” were 
the varied exclamations of the first-class girls as the moment the 
bell rang for the commencement of recess they left their seats and 
gathered into groups here and there among the aisles. Mr. Her- 
bert had just set the time for the preparation of this all-important 
annual work, and, as usual, the mention of it created no little ex- 
citement among the “pupils. Some were anticipating with plea- 
sure the approaching contest, others dreading and lamenting the 
task set before them. 

Only Amy Wilton of all that busy number stood apart from her 
companions ; a pretty, brown-haired girl, with soft dark eyes; a 
new member of the first class, which she had entered but a weck 
before. She lingered alone beside a distant window, her head 
slightly inclined, and resting against the green inside shutter, and 
a dreamy look in her eyes, that were fixed on the sunny sward 
without. Amy was the daughter of a farmer in the neighborhood. 
She had attended this school since her early childhood—she was 
fifteen now—but only the first-class girls wrote compositions, and 
as she was newly entered, she was a novice in that respect as yet. 

At the opposite side of the room quite a number of the pupils 
were gathered around a very handsome and somewhat proud-look- 
ing girl of about Amy’s age, but taller and more showy; a new 
member, like Amy, and indeed a new pupil in the school, having 
but lately moved into the neighborhood. Kate Harris’s father 
was a very wealthy lawyer; and together with her wealth, her 
beauty, and her imperious and brilliant manner, added to which 
was a remarkable facility in learning, and a peculiarly retentive 
memory, she had speedily gained the admiration and homage of 
the majority of her class. She too, as well as Amy, had yet to 
present her first composition to the master. Nobody had yet had 
an opportunity of judging of her talents in this line, among those 
whom she had now joined ; but she was so quick in learning, and 
had always such admirably perfect recitations, that it was believed 
by all that she would surpass all competitors in composition. 
They were declaring so to her now, one and another of the group 
about her; and she listened to their open praises with a careless, 
nonchalant air, twirling the cord of her watch-key about her fin- 
ger, as she stood there, and wearing an air of easy indifference, 
yet with a slight, indeed, almost imperceptible smile curving her 
red lips—a smile of gratified pride which she could not quite 
repress. 

“Composition ?” she said, carelessly, “why, yes, it is a very 
pleasant amusement, when one has nothing else to do, to sit down 
and scribble off whatever comes into one’s head, and the easicst 
matter in the world to me; but I dare say you will any of you do 
better than I shall—though my compositions were not considered 
the poorest, I believe, at Madame B——’s school. I am sure you 
have all a great deal more talent than I for writing.” 

She said this with an expression and a tone of unusual gracious- 
ness, and tl.e girls about her instantly exclaimed : 

f Q, no, no indeed ; you will eclipse us quite. Your recitations 
are always better than ours—yoy are beyond us in everything— 
why not in that . Ang one‘or two of them said, “She will not 


allow that she can do better than we can.” And, “ Iam sure she 
is very modest.” 

Kate Harris heard these half-whispered remarks ; and while she 
grew more gracious, she grew also more lofty than ever. She 
loved dearly to attract admiration, and was in her clement now. 

Amy Wilton was now no longer wrapt in thought. Partially 
turning away from the window, yet with her hand still resting on 
the sill, she was looking towards the group opposite, of which 
Kate Harris was the centre. She regarded the members of this 


group silently for a moment, looked long at the brilliant and 
graceful Kate, heard now and then a little of what they were say- 
ing, and then a little cloud stole over her face. She turned to her 
window again, and fell into thought as before. Amy did not 
know that any one was observing her. But a step near her 
aroused her, and raising her head, she saw the master standing by 
her side. With a hasty hand, she brushed away a quiet tear that 
had stolen from the hitherto drooping lashes shadowing her cheek, 
blushing that the master should have seen her so. But he did not 
seem to remark her discomposure. 

“All alone, Miss Wilton?” he said, good-naturedly; “and 
thinking about the subject of your composition, I dare say.” 

Amy’s cheek grew redder. 

“No, Mr. Herbert—that is—yes.” 

She colored more deeply, hesitated, and went on. 

“I mean, sir, Ihave been thinking of the composition, and 
what would be pleasantest to write about; but Ido not know— 
whether—I am to write with the rest.” 

Her voice was a little hurried and not quite steady. Her eyes 
were raised with a quick, anxious glance to his face, and then as 
quickly cast down again. Mr. Herbert smiled. 

“ Yes—why not?” he said, kindly. 

“T don’t know. I am so dull. I can’t do anything well.” 
The tears were rising fast and warm now. She played nervously 
with the hem of her pocket-handkerchief, folding and refolding it, 
and scarcely conscious of what she was doing all the time. “And 
then,” she went on, “I have not been in the class long. I never 
prepared a composition for school before at all; and to begin with 
the prize composition. I did not think you would let me try.” 

“O, yes. You will write, like the others ; and I dare say you 
will bring me something very creditable indeed,” said Mr. Her- 
bert, in a kind, encouraging tone. 

And then he was silent for a few moments, standing with folded 
arms, and his eyes fixed on the floor; while Amy was silent too, 
turning her face a little aside to brush away the great tears that 
trembled on her dark lashes. But Mr. Herbert spoke again pres- 
ently, and then Amy knew what he had been thinking of. 

“It is not well to be quite discouraged by want of complete 
success in our undertakings, is it, Miss Wilton ?”’ he said, gently, 
and somewhat seriously. 

Amy’s heart began to fail again. It was with difficulty that she 
could command her voice. 

“T—don’t know. I suppose it is foolish. But indeed, indeed 
I can’t help it.” 

Her face flushed all over with emotion, that filled, and rendered 
almost inaudible her last despairing words, so that the master 
could hardly hear them. Amy did not know how much he pitied 
her ; but there was comfort and encouragement in his low-spoken, 
earnest words, as he said : 

“ Indeed, I would try, Miss Wilton ; success must come some- 
time. Keep up your courage still, and strive for it bravely.” 

She shook her head, unable te speak at first; then, with her 
voice tremulous with tears, she answered : 

“T have tried, so hard, Mr. Herbert; but my lessons come so 
hard, some of them. I don’t seem to understand the right way of 
getting them, like the rest of the scholars.” 

“You will sometime, I am sure,” he said. 

Her lip quivered. 

“T don’t know; the studies I love best seem the most difficult. 
I never was good at mathematics; I can’t seem to come at the 
principles, somehow ; and in translating it is quite as bad. Ican’t 
parse. I have studied the rules, but I never know when or where 
to apply them. I can’t tell the particular rule for any given case. 
I am the dullest scholar in all the class.” 

There was a pause; and Mr. Herbert saw that Amy was crying 
silently. 

“Would it comfort you,” he said, gently, “to know that I 
was once as dull as you think yourself, Miss Wilton? You don’t 
know what a dull boy I was. Mathematics and the languages 
were as hard to me as they are to you.” 

“ They were ?” 

Amy looked up, her eyes brightening through her tears. 

“Yes; and would you believe it, Miss Wilton, that that is part- 
ly the reason that I am a teacher now, and that it makes me a 
better teacher than I otherwise should have been ?” 

A smile dawned hopefully in Amy’s face. 

“T believe it if you say so. But O!” she added, carnestly “I 
wish I could see how that can be the reason.” 

“In this way, Amy,” he answered. “ Having experienced 
these very difficulties myself, I can the better realize what they 
are to others. Through them, I gained a clearer comprehension 
of my studies ; I understood those studies more thoroughly at 
last than I should otherwise have done, and learned to like them 
better. ‘Teaching is a much easier task to me than it would have 
been otherwise. Take courage, Amy; you will overcome these 
hardships. We must look at them together.” 

And Amy went back to her seat with a new heart, She kept 
repeating to herself that Mr. Herbert had known as much trouble 
as she herself, and he had risen superior to them. She found 
more comfort than she could tell, in remembering what he had 
said to her. 


Directly, Amy’s class was called up for the Latin recitation. 
With her old tremor of heart returning, with the consciousness of 
an imperfect lesson, she took her books and went up to assume 
her place among her companions. Kate Harris sat beside her in 
the class. Amy, pale and nervous, looked at her smiling, self- 
possessed companion with a feeling almost of envy. 

“She is sure of her lesson,” said Amy to herself; “and I 
know, yes, I know I shall fail!” 

She tried to remember the master’s encouraging words; she 


tried to be calm; but the dread of failing overmastered every 
other feeling. She longed, yet feared with absolute terror the 
moment when her turn should come to recite. The recitation 
commenced. She listened to every one who had a word to parse, 
listened eagerly and intently, wishing, despairingly, that she could 
only parse as casily, with as little concern, as the others. Many 
of them had commenced this study with her in the other class ; 


but every one had outstripped her. She could not tell how it 
was. Poor Amy! 

“ Cadmus, Agenoris filius— Miss Wilton, will you parse “filius ?”’ 
said Mr. Herbert’s voice, startling her, gently as he spoke, 
and bringing a nervous fiush to her cheek. She commenced, 
tremblingly : 

“ Filius is a noun of the second declension, masculine gender.” 
And there she stopped. 

“Will you decline it ?” said Mr. Herbert. 

She began, and with some little hesitation managed to get 
through with the declension. Here she almost broke down ; but 
suddenly remembered, as by the suggestion of some good fairy, 
that the next thing was the person, number and case. These were 
plain enough. “ Third, singular—nominative,”—yes it must be 
nominative, for no other case was formed like that in this noun. 

“How do you dispose of it, Miss Wilton?” suggested the 
teacher, gently. 

The color flushed Amy’s cheeks hotly. She could hear her 
heart throbbing hard and fast with agitation. She tried in vain 
to think what she was to say next. She looked at the dumb word 
in despair. A cold dew bathed her forehead ; she felt that every 
eye in the class was upon her. Unable to lift her glance to Mr. 
Herbert's face, or to utter a word for the strong tide of emotion 
ready to break forth, she shook her head. If she had seen the 
master’s face she would have seen how, from the depths of his 
kind heart, he pitied her. But there was no help for it; she had 
failed. He could not say, “the next;” he merely glanced in 
silence towards Amy’s neighbor. Kate Harris was ready, waiting 
expectantly, only too triumphant in the prospect of building her- 
self up on her classmate’s fall. Everybody was looking at her 
now, though all were sorry for Amy. 


“Tt is put in apposition with Cadmus,” 


she said, the moment 
Mr. Herbert’s glance met hers ; and with a tone and manner that 
betrayed the slight exultation she felt, she gave, in a clear, em- 
phatic voice, the requisite rule. 

No look of approbation rewarded her promptness ; Mr. Herbert 
never lifted his eyes from his book to her face. A cold, displeased 
expression rested upon his countenance as he proceeded with the 
class. 

Thick and fast, meanwhile, poor Amy’s tears were falling. She 
could not restrain them. The recitation proceeded with little ani- 
mation ; a chill had fallen upon the class. A few minutes more, 
and they filed silently to their seats. One other recitation, in his- 
tory, in which Amy said tremblingly, yet without fault, the little 
she had to say, and then school was dismissed. Amy, waiting for 
no one, hastened home alone. Her father met her at the door. 

“ What, crying again, Amy?” he said, putting his hand on her 
head, and smoothing her brown hair. ‘‘ What ails thee now ?” 

And her mother hearing, and hastening out, asked the same 
question, though both guessed the cause ; for Amy had often come 
home crying abeut the same thing before. 

“O, I have failed again !” answered Amy, despondingly. 

And hastening to eat her dinner, she helped her mother clear 
away after the farm hands had gone back to the field, and then 
ran away by herself to study, and to think of her composition. 

“T’m afraid our Amy isn’t going to make much of a scholar,” 
was Mrs. Wilton’s remark to her husband, with a sigh; and with 
a sigh good Farmer Wilton echoed it. It seemed indeed a sad 
case. 

It happened that the next day Mrs. Wilton had a severe attack 
of neuralgia, and Amy was obliged to remain at home to direct 
the household in her stead ; and not only that day, but nearly the 
whole of the following week. She felt seriously the loss of her 
lessons ; but there was no help for it, and she was forced to con- 
tent herself with occasionally looking over whatever she thought 
they might be studying at school, and endeavoring to comprehend 
it as well as she could by herself. But the most of the little spare 
time that was hers was spent in the preparation of her composi- 
tion, which was to be presented on the following Saturday. 


There was an old portfolio in Amy’s trunk, in her chamber, an 
old portfolio filled with rude sketches that she had drawn, and 
scraps of paper scribbled on both sides, that her hand had written 
on; she pulled all these out, looked them all over, and wrote a 
great many more. And when she had done all this, she pushed 
them away with a passionate, despairing sigh, and bending for- 
ward upon the table, laid her weary head upon her arms. “ Of 
what use is it all?” she said; “I never can do anything as well 
as other people. Why should I try to write anything for people 
to see? It will only be laughed at. There will not be an- 
other composition in school so poor as mine.” But she began 
again after awhile, when this moment of despair was gone by, 
and in the pleasure she took in her occupation, forgot for the time 
to dwell on the thought of the manner in which her manuscript 
would be received. 
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It was Tuesday evening just at twilight, when Amy, sitting 
with her father in the parlor, having left her mother asleep up 
stairs, heard the garden gate open and shut, and answering the 
low knock at the front door, admitted, to her great joy, Mr. Her- 
bert. Her father welcomed him cordially ; and after the two gen- 
tlemen had had some conversation concerning crops, market 
prices, the weather, and so forth, Mr. Herbert began to talk with 
Amy about her studies, It was a weleome subject to her, and one 
of the greatest anxiety, Mr. Herbert saw with pleasure how 
hardly she felt her own inaptitude as a scholar, and how eager she 
was to improve. 


“Come, Amy,” he said, kindly, “get your books, and Ict us 
look at the trouble together.” 


She hastened to obey ; and soon, with book in hand, Mr. Her- 
bert began to examine his pupil’s case, He found that in the class 


helow his, Amy had studied half the contents of her grammar, 
and got them by rote, before making any application of them 
whatever, and consequently not half understanding the greater 
portion ; so that the rules had hitherto been thoroughly useless. 

“ Amy,” he said, “your lessons are like so many pmzzles to 
you—the different pieces taken apart and thrown together in con- 
fusion. You know every piece apart from the rest, but you have 
not yet learned to put them together in order ; for, though familiar 
with each separately, you have not studied their relations to cach 
other.” 

And he proceeded with the work of rendering intelligible to her 
that which had hitherto been meaningless. He made her take 
each case and find the set of rules belonging to that case; and 
then, placing the case in various constructions, taught how each 
had its own peculiar rule, and showed her how beautifully every 
one fitted its position. Amy’s cheeks flushed with delight as they 
went on together. A new world seemed opening before her. 
Darkness was gradually turning to light. 

The next evening was spent in the same way. One by one the 
studies which had seemed to her most difficult, were taken up and 
thoroughly examined. Patiently and kindly Mr. Herbert worked 
in this gradual process of enlightenment; and he took in it no 
less pleasure than did Amy herself; for, guided by his clear sense, 
she began to show herself as quick and ready at learning as she 
had before seemed dull and slow. Every evening that week he* 
voluntarily devoted to her, and every evening she recited to him 
the lessons she had learned during the day. Meanwhile, it had 
been a week of unusual excitement at the school. Every pupil 
in the first class was working her hardest for the prize, though it 
was generally believed that Kate Harris would bear it away from 
them all, She was self-possessed, smiling, confident, evidently in 
her own mind secure of winning the day. Now, as the time drew 
near, many of the pupils, and among them Kate’s warmest ad- 
mirers, began to regard her with nervous suspense; for each was 
growing more eager for her own success. The coming Saturday 
was to be an occasion of more than usual importance to all; for 
quite a number of guests were to be present, consisting not alone 
of the parents of the pupils, but of several strangers, among whom 
would be one or two distinguished literary characters. That was 
a busy time for all. 

Amy longed, yet dreaded, to welcome the eventful Saturday. 
She trembled to think of it. Friday evening Mr. Herbert found 
her writing busily when he entered the parlor. She did not hear 
his footstep, and he could not help regarding her a moment in 
silence before rousing her. Her cheek was a little flushed, and 
her hair pushed back carelessly from her forehead, as she bent 
absorbed over the sheet before her, writing rapidly and intently. 
Now and then she paused to erase some unsatisfactory word, and 
add some other in its place; now, with her head resting on her 
hand, she paused to consider the construction of a sentence, and 
then she wrote on more carefully. Finally, with a faint sigh, she 
laid down her pen and leaned back in her chair, Then Mr. Her- 
bert came forward, and Amy’s sigh was followed by a smile, as 
she rose gladly to welcome him. 

“ Writing, Amy ?” he said, pleasantly.“ What is it, the com- 
position ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Herbert,” said Amy; “I have just finished it. 
But O, I am almost discouraged! I dread to have you read it at 
all, much more to have it read before so many people, the rest will 
all be so much better than mine.” 

The quick tears filled her eyes as she spoke. 

“Why, Amy, Amy!” said Mr. Ilerbert, gently, “don’t be so 
disconsolate. Have you not yet learned, with this weck’s expe- 
rience, to place more confidence in your own powers? Come, do 
not think about your composition now. Get your books, and let 
us see what excellent progress you have made to-day. Are you 
prepared to read with the Latin class to-morrow ?” 

A bright smile broke over Amy’s face. 

“Wait one moment, Mr. Herbert, and you shall see.” And she 
ran away to get her books. 


“Good-morning, Miss Wilton. Is your composition pre- 
pared ?” 

It was Kate Harris who spoke; and Amy, just entering the 
school-room door, turning around beheld that young lady just at 
her side. 

“O, good-morning!”’ Amy answered, quietly and _ politely. 
“Yes, my composition is prepared.” 

“ And I dare say you expect to get the prize?” said Miss Har- 
ris next, with a slight smile, which brought the color to her com- 
panion’s cheek. 

“No, I do not,” was Amy’s simple and serious answer. And 
she turned from Miss Harris to linger a moment by the teacher’s 
desk, and bid him a smiling good-morning. 

“ Your mother is quite well to-day, I hope?” said Mr. Herbert, 


as they talked together. “So well that she will be among our 
audience ; and your father, also ?” 

“Yes, my mother is quite well, and they are both coming,” 
answered Amy, with a look of pleasure; but it faded in a mo- 
ment to one of slight soberness—she feared the trial that was 
approaching still. 

Mr. Herbert read her thoughts in her eyes. 

“ 

Cheer up, Amy,” he said, encouragingly. 

But though Amy smiled, there were tears in her eyes. Between 
laughing and crying, she shook her head and ran away. 

The business of the morning commenced. Latin and mathe- 
matics were all the lessons on Saturday. The Latin class to 
which our heroine belonged was called up first, and the lesson 
began. Whether it was that the preparation of the composition 


had absorbed their care and attention to the detriment of their 


studies, or that the lesson was more difficult than usual, I do not 
remember ; but beginning from the head, nearly every one of the 
scholars, as far as Amy, either failed absolutely or came near it. 
They wore blank faces. Amy’s turn came, and they looked at 
her and sighed in despair. But what was their astonishment when 
she took the somewhat lengthy part that came to her, translated it 
with perfect correctness, and parsed the most difficult portion of 
it, without a shadow of hesitation or the slightest mistake ; though 
there was a slight tremulousness of voice as she went on, and 
her cheek was a little flushed. A low whisper, running through 
the entire class, succeeded the moment of silence that had fol- 
lowed her last words. Kate Harris lifted her eyebrows and 
shrugged her shoulders, as she looked about on her companions. 

“The next proceed,” said Mr. Herbert, quietly. And the les- 
son went on; while Amy, venturing to lift her eyes to the mas- 
ter’s face, met his kind, congratulating glance with a thrill of 
delight. 

Two or three recitations of the other division, and then Amy’s 
class came up again, to read off their sums. Here, too, many of 
the girls were imperfect, Kate Harris not excepted, while Amy 
gave every answer correctly, and explained with the utmost clear- 
ness the mode of working them out. 

“O, Amy!” was the exclamation of a dozen voices at recess, 
“you have put us completely in the shade. Those were splendid 
recitations !”’ 

And Amy could have cried for very happiness—as she did, in- 
deed, when the master came to add his meed of praise. It was so 
new, so delightful a sensation that she experienced to-day, her 
heart beat fast and joyfully, her cheeks were flushed, and her eyes 
beaming with pleasure. And Mr. Herbert shared fully in her 
happiness. 

But twelve o’clock came, and Amy’s joy was blended with a 
dawning emotion of anxiety on a different account, that increased 
rapidly as time passed on. The pupils had a brief recess, and 
returned to their seats ; and then the audience began to assemble. 
One after another they came in, singly, and in groups of threes 
and fours, and among them Amy saw her mother and father come 
in. How they nodded and smiled at her! and how delighted, and 
anxious, and restless she felt! She saw Mr. Herbert cross over 
and speak to them; she saw them all talking together, and saw 
how earnestly he spoke, and how their countenances lighted up as 
they looked at her again; and she knew how Mr. Herbert was 
telling them of her success that morning. She was no longer 
“the dull scholar.” 

Rapidly the people gathered, and by one o’clock the first of the 
manuscripts was opened. The reading occupied something over 
an hour, from the first paper to the last, Mr. Herbert reading them 
all, instead of each scholar reading her own, as had formerly been 
the custom. Amy listened eagerly, tremblingly, as one after an- 
other was opened, her checks alternately pale and red, while her 
hands felt cold as ice. Poor Amy, she had such fears for her 
own! As each one was taken up, she said to herself, “Is that 
mine ?—is that mine ?” 

But Amy’s did not come for a long time, so that it seemed as 
if it would never come at all. One after another was read, and 
not one but was good, very good ; while many of them were beau- 
tiful, nay, even charming in style, sentiment, and language. The 
pupils had done their very best, and there was not a shadow of 
disappointment visible on a single face; Mr. Herbert himself 
looked well pleased as he read on. And Amy, as she became 
successively lost in deeper and still deeper admiration of one after 
another, as gradually lost all hope of her own. It will be good 
for nothing, she said mentally, in passive despair; she only wished 
she had not written at all. Finally, but two were left. One of 
the two, the first one, belonged to Kate Harris. She leaned back 
in her chair with a look of smiling self-complacency while Mr. 
Herbert opened it. 

“ Tt will be the best, the very best of all that have been read,” 
was the whisper among the pupils. 

And it was; every one present acknowledged it, great as was 
the disappointment it brought toso many. Lawyer Harris looked 
pompous, and bowed smilingly to his daughter across the room, 
while she bore a graceful air of conscious victory. But one re- 
mained. It was Amy’s. Her heart stood almost still as Mr. 
Herbert took it up. She thought she could not bear to hear it 
read. She would have been happy, content, if at that moment 
she could have thrown it into the fire. But she must pass the * 
ordeal like the rest. Kate Harris pyt up her cye-glass and coolly 
scanned Amy’s flushed and nervous face. 

“Poor thing!” she was heard to say to her next neighbor. “A 
pity she is so excited. But I suppose she has done as well as she 
can; and we are all at liberty to feel anxious, however poor our 
efforts are. I confess I felt a very little agitated myself.” And 
she quietly adjusted the lace ruties around her delicate wrists. 

All suspense was over, not only with her, but with nearly every 


one present, now that her composition had been read. Her vie- 
tory was certain. It was scarcely worth the while to read the 
next; the prize was undoubtedly hers. 

But Amy’s was opened, and Mr. Herbert commenced its peru- 
sal. It opened in an odd, abrupt kind of way, peculiar to Amy 
in writing ; but it attracted instant attention, and awakened curi- 
ous and eager interest as it proceeded. The style was stronger 
and more vivid and powerful than that of anything that had pre- 
ceded it. It enchained the audience, exciting deep and silent 
admiration, at one moment actually drawing tears, and the next 
awakening a smile; while the clear, deep voice of the reader 
thrilled with changing emotions as he went on. Till the last; 
and then, with universal assent, the prize was unhesitatingly ac- 
corded to Amy. She was called forward, and trembling, blush- 
ing, almost, in her astonishment, believing it to be a dream, she 
stood upon the platform listening to the earnest congratulations 
of the teacher ; and then a glittering chain was thrown over her 
neck, suspended to which was the exquisitely-wrought golden 
medal for which so many had striven, which she, in her humility, 
had never dreamed of winning—The Composition Prize ! 

But the sweetest reward was the smile that shone on Amy from 


the teacher’s eyes, and the delight, the astonishment, the inex- 
pressible happiness of her father and mother. It was one of the 
most joyful hours of Amy’s life. She remembered it thus for 
many and many a day after; and it incited her to many a fresh 
trial from that time, through her afterwards brilliant career as a 
student, for Amy’s “dull” days were over. 


SONORA AND ITS MINERAL WEALTH. 


The silver mines of Sonora, appositely remarks a California 
exchange, are now beginning again to attract the attention of the 
world, as they did more than a century ago. The mine of Ara- 
zuma was then the wonder of the age; and the idea prevailed that 
in it silver was created by some natural process. The San Fran- 
cisco Herald mentions that, in 2 decree issued by Philip V., of 
Spain, and dated Aranjuez, May 28, 1741, it is stated that balls, 
sheets and other pieces of silver discovered, amounted to one hun- 
dred and sixty-five arrobas—eight pounds—in all, 5133 pounds ; 
and in it particular mention was made of one mass of pure silver 
weighing 2700 pounds, and another of 275 pounds, which, as a 
great natural curiosity, the king stated should have been sent to 
Madrid. At that time Philip formed the idea of replenishing his 
empty coffers from these mines, and issued a decree directing 
that they should be worked on the royal account; but before his 
object could be accomplished, the Apaches swept over Sonora, 
carrying desolation wherever they went; the Spaniards were 
driven away, and nearly the whole deposit preserved for near a 
century, now, for that race which is destined to overrun the whole 
of the North American continent. 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIGHT DIGESTION. 


In a dietetic point of view, it would be well for weak stomachs 
to remember that wild birds are more nutritious than their domes- 
ticated cousins, and more digestible. But the white breast or 
wing of a chicken is less heating than the flesh of winged game. 
Other game, such as venison, which is dark colored, and contains 
a large proportion of fibrine, produces highly stimulating chyle ; 
and consequently the digestion is an easy and rapid affair for the 
stomach. But, though the whiter meats be detained longer in the 
stomach, furnish less stimulating chyle, and be suffered to run 
into acetous fermentation, their lesser stimulating quality may 
recommend them when the general system is not in want of a 
spur. Meats are wholesome or otherwise less with reference to 
themselves than to the consumer. “ To assert a thing to be 
wholesome,” says Van Swicten, “without a knowledge of the 
condition of the person for whom it is intended, is like a sailor 
pronouncing the wind to be fair, without knowing to what port 
the vessel is bound.” —Dr. Doran. 


PARIS COACHES. 

You take a coach and pay for the time you have it, beginning 
from the first quarter of an hour, for which a comparatively high 
price is charged. From that up to one hour, a trifling increase is 
added for every additional five minutes. For the full hour you 
pay thirty-six sous, and for every hour or fraction of an hour after 
the first at the same rate, five minutes being the minimum of time 
computed. A watch is inserted in the driver’s box, so as to be in 
view of the occupant of the carriage, and the driver is obliged to 
go at the rate of four miles an hour. This is admirable in theory 
and practice ; there is no opportunity for disputes. Everything is 
detinite, and the driver, when you enter his carriage, hands you a 
ecard with his number and the tariff of prices, calculated for every 
five minutes after the first fifteen. You both look at the watch 
when you start, and all is right —Paris letter. 


A REVOLUTION 
AMONG THE MAGAZINES, 


It is no longer necessary to pay THREE dollars to obtain a first class, elegant- 


ly illustrated and carefully edited Magazine, filled with original reading of the 
most entertaining character. 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


has opened the eyes of the public to the fact, that they can obtain a better 


Magazine for ong dollar a year than they have heretofore been charged THREE 
dollars for. 


“TOO CHEAP! TOO CHEAP!!” 


ery the old fogy publishers. ‘‘ How can a Magazine. containing ONE HUNDRED 
pages of original matter, and Forty or Firty illustrations in each number, be 
afforded for ONE DOLLAR a year, or at TEN CENTs by the single number?” 


VERY EASILY DONE! 


Step into our publishing and printing-house, and observe our facilities for 
doing business, and the heavy edition we print—90,000 copies—and you 
will understand how it is done, and that it pays handsomely. 


DOLLAR MONTELY 


is _ on the finest of paper, being the cuzapesT Magazine in the world, 
and containing more ORIGINAL MATTER than any other. Never meddling with 
political, sectional or sectarian questions. its aim is to make home cheerful 
and happy. Just such a work as any father. brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF. 

O> Encloae ong noiiaR ina letter addressed as below, and the Magazine 
will he aent hy return of and fora whole year. , 

No. Mai Winter Street. Me i M. M. BALLOU, Boston, Mass. 
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SCENES IN THE EAST. 

Grayp Minitary Procession Tirtis, Georo1a.—The 
large picture on the preceding page represents a scene of extraor- 
dinary interest and splendor, being no other than a grand proces- 
sion, in honor of a visit of a high official of the emperor of Russia 
to Tiflis, the capital of Russian Georgia. The wild character of 
the scenery, the quaint architecture of the houses, the balconies 
crowded with spectators, the trampling horsemen with their curi- 
ous accoutrements and taper lances, the crowd of lookers-on— 
altogether make up a picture unique and interesting. Nothing 
was wanting to the effect of the scene to which the artist has done 
ample justice. All the princes of Georgia, clad in glittering cos- 
tumes, with splendid arms, and riding blooded chargers, their ban- 
ners at their head, formed a large squadron, in which brilliant 
colors vied with the flash of richly-mounted daggers and sabres. 
There were representatives of families whose records date back 
for centuries. All the generals and higher officers present at 


Tiflis were gathered together, mounted, in full dress; together 


with a detachment of Cossacks of the Don, a squadron of the 
brilliant Cossacks of the line in their splendid Caucasian battle- 
costume. Everybody who had a horse was permitted to mingle 
with the sumptuous staff of the Russian official. All the droshkys, 
calashes, and other city vehicles, were out. The different corpo- 
rations, with their standards, paraded, and it seemed as if the 
entire city of 80,000 souls was on foot. Tiflis is situated at the 
foot of a rock, commanded by an old castle, on the right bank of 
the Koura. At the foot of the slope, is built the city, one of the 
most picturesque in the world. In this place, the river has worn 
a deep channel in the rock that obstructed its passage. On the 
left bank rises the citadel, the Metekh ; at its foot is a bridge over 
the Koura, which does battle with its furious waves against the 
rock it daily mines to broaden and deepen its path. On the left 
bank are located several great military establishments, and several 
sections of the city, among others, Kouky and the German colo- 
ny. The Georgian and Armenian houses are covered with ter- 
raced roofs, ornamented with extremely salient balconies,—tokens 


JOURNEY BY WATER OF THE FRENCH AMBASSADOR TO SIAM. 


ot a mild climate, where the purity and softness of the atmosphere 
allow that open-air life which is so delightful to dwellers of the 
south. A great number of steeples spring from this mass of 
houses. Beside the antique cathedral—Sobor, consecrated to the 
Greek-Russian worship, rises that of the Armenians, surrounded 
by a crenelated wall; afterwards come a Catholic church, a Pro- 
testant meeting-house, and a mosque with a slender minaret. A 

rocession at Tiflis is a very different affair from one in Europe. 

here are no lines of soldiers to keep back the crowd, no gens- 
darmes to gallop in the midst of foot-passengers, no interdiction 
to the circulation of carriages. The roofs are covered with wo- 
men in that Georgian costume which is so elegant, so varied in its 
colors, and some of them wear long white veils. The balconies 
are filled to overflowing ; frenzied huzzas rend the air. When the 
cannon thunders forth the salute, the horses, excited by the noise, 
dash forward at a gallop, and the mounted cortege sweeps like a 
hurricane through the streets. 

Tne Frencu ry S1am.—Most of our readers are aware that 
the French emperor, not long since, sent an embassy to the king 
of Siam, a country of southwestern Asia, with which France for- 
merly maintained diplomatic relations. The embassy was well 
received, and our two engravings on this page represent the style 
in which it proceeded on its journey. Jn one of these pictures, 
the French officials are seen carried along by bearers, in the midst 
of troops, huge elephants rearing their enormous bulk over all. 
In the other engraving, they are wafted on their way in long, nar- 
row canoes, which speed through the water like arrows. A French 
attaché of the embassy has given a lively account of what he saw. 
He says :—‘‘ We embarked on board the steamer Marceau, and 
accompanied by the war-sloops Capricieuse and Catinat, sailed for 
Bangkok, off which we anchored on the 9th of July, when M. de 
Montigny immediately and formally announced his arrival to the 
governor of Packnam, one of the most important harbors on the 
river Menam. The following day we were visited by the minister 
of marine, who, in the name of his royal master, came to welcome 


| us, and to inform us that the prime minister had been sent especi- 


ally to meet us, to superintend our disembarkation, and to com- 
pliment us, which was done with the forms peculiar to Eastern 
nations. On landing, we found a corps of infantry in European 
costume, and a park of artillery drawn up to receive us. The lat- 
ter gave us a salute of seventeen guns, and we passed through the 
lines of soldiery, on our way to the Aalaoum, who waited our 
arrival beneath an awning. ‘The meeting was extremely cordial, 
and the Kalaoum handed to M. de Montigny a very gracious letter 
from the second king, brother of the first king, and expressed him- 
self more than pleased that the relations between France and Siam 
had some chance of being renewed. We soon after left for Bang- 
kok, situated on the river Menam, about twenty miles from its 
mouth. We were escorted by a considerable number of barges, 
rowed by men dressed entirely in red. The banks of the river 
were crowded with people, who had hoisted the Siamese flags, and 
who cheered us as we passed. At night we anchored off the forts 
of Bangkok, and as soon as we landed, the minister of foreign 
affairs, and other officials, came to meet us, and at once conducted 
us to the palace which the king had set apart for our use. Having 
conducted us through the various apartments, and informed us 
that the kings wished to receive us at a private audience on the 
following day, they left us to partake of refreshments, served on 
massive gold and silver plate. From early morn, on the day of 
our public reception, the river had a very festal appearance. Flags 
were flying in all directions, and boats of every form and size were 
passing and repassing our residence, waiting to form in the pro- 
cession. Atl P.M., we set out. The king had sent several 
boats to convey our crews, who, preceded by fife and drum, led the 
way. Then followed a large boat rowed by sixty men in scarlet 
livery; in this boat, the portraits of our emperor and empress, 
brought as gifts, were placed under a richly-gilded canopy. At 
2 P. M., we arrived at the royal palace, and as soon as the boat 
which carried the portraits appeared in sight, a salute of twenty- 
one guns was fired in their honor; and as we landed, we were also 
saluted by seventeen guns. The seamen marched first with the 
portraits ; then came M. de Montigny and the officers.” 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
LINES TO A FRIEND. 


BY BELLA Z. MINTER. 
Bright be the dreams of thy young heart, 
And sweet the hopes they bring; 
May joy ne’er from thy home depart, 
And pleasure leave no sting. 


May no dark cloud of sorrow cast 
Its shadow on thy sky ; 

May life be sweet, while life shall last, 
And frier 4s be ever nigh. 


Sweet be thy rest in slumber’s hours, 
May angel bands attend ; 

And may thy path be strewn with flowers, 
And love with duty blend. 


Thus may thy course glide sweetly on, 
Without one darkening day, 

Till life’s last cherished hopes are gone, 
Then sweetly pass away. 


» 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


VILLA ROSA: 


THE LOST RECEIPTS. 


BY EMMA FRANCES POTTER. 


“ReMEMBER your mother’s words, Earnest. Be manly, and 
in all things be true. Violante and myself will lead a lonely life 
without you, my son; but we trust that Villa Rosa will always 
greet you with the soft, endearing influence which a home throws 
around those who partake of its pleasures and are linked in its 
circlet. 
and sported on yonder lawn, untrammelled and free as the butter- 
fly you chased. Heaven guard you, and guide you back to its 
borders again with a heart willing to receive reproof.” 

And folding her son to her heart with brimming eyes, the widow 
Serrell saw him next moment take his departure. 

“T have been wild, I know, and have no doubt done a thousand 
things that the old lady thinks were wrong, but I shall never for- 
give her summary treatment of my folly,”’ so the youth solilo- 
quized ; “anything but listening to the pratings of that old guar- 
dian. 
to have joined the army. 
gation to stay at home awhile, but old Logan made the widow 
think that the next step was the gallows. I have really a good 
deal of regret in parting from the old homestead, though ; there’s 
my trout brook, how many quict lunches my chums and I have 
had beside it; and there’s the bridle path that Violante and myself 
have trotted so briskly over so many times; and then there’s the 
wild wood beyond, where we’ve caught flowers asleep and plucked 
wood strawberries. ©, Villa Rosa isa dear old familiar spot, 
haunted with many memories. As for my mother, she is of course 
beloved by her son, for she has ever been kind to me; but dear 
Violante, so amiable and gentle, I have the most tender regard for 
her. But this will never do; I must away to take the mail-coach ; 
my baggage has already long since reached it. Ah, there’s Vio- 
lante waving to me. Adieu, adieu!” So saying, and lifting his 
hat to her, he proceeded en route for the stage-office. 

The speaker was a youth of seventeen apparently, light com- 
plexioned, with a wild, roguish blue eye and light curling hair. 
He was the only son of Widow Serrell, the incumbent and _pro- 
prietress of Villa Rosa, the most picturesque and embowered resi- 
dence in the country round. On him a mother’s most ambitious 
expectations were based, and over him dwelt the serene halo of 
her love. Yet even her love could not be blind to his many faults ; 
and influenced somewhat by his guardian, a stern man, she was 
actuated to enlist her son into the rolé of military aspirants, and 
seek to dignify his waywardness by a soldier’s discipline. 

So, though somewhat reluctantly, Earnest bade adieu to his 
native haunts and took upon himself the discipline of a military 
life. Initiated among the rolé of cadets and young aspirants, he 
was soon at home and a “good fellow” among them ; he became, 
like the lotus-eaters, forgetful of Villa Rosa and its home circle. 
Naturally brave and dashing, he was soon promoted from one 
degree to another, and bade fair to grace his undertaking. 

“Serrell, are you drafted for the frontiers! I declare military 
honors become you. You will walk right straight into the affec- 
tions of those senoritas that soldiers alone meet with, and you will 
be enlisting in love’s artillery, some of these days, and carrying 
arms in some drill other than that of sergeant. Bravo, bravo !” 


You have played from infancy under those green trees, 


I might just as well have finished my collegiate course, as 
Suspension isn’t anything only an obli- 


“I think I may; they have pretty little squaws, a plenty of them 
on the border, and I have a notion that it is the best of fun to have 
dainty little, dusky Indian fingers to weave your wampum, while 
you teach the rude heart to look on you and love you. Good night, 
Jack, my little corporal !” 

Such was an abridged conversation between young Serrell and 
one of his fellows, in which we shall see the volatile turn of his 
mind. He was destined for a distant campaign, and had a mind 
panting for the boldest emprises and most intrepid undertakings. 

Bivouacked among the wild scenes of Oregon, and subjected to 
all the erratic tenor of camp life, it is not strange that Earnest 
Serrell imbibed some principles that would have been sadly at 
variance with those of his mother; but he was not yet their vic- 
tim. Sometimes in the company of the untutored children of the 
wood for months, and then again, like an oasis in the desert of 
society, in contact with some specimen of the refined and clegant, 


the latter after all seemed the most compatible with the feelings of 
Earnest, and he often rode a score of miles to spend a few hours 
in lively sally with the family of officers across the British border. 
Once or twice he bethought himself, when most alone, of his 
widowed mother and the gentle Violante, and with the first im- 
pulse of affectionate remembrance dictated fond commissions to 
them; and then intervening scenes would bring silence, and many 
months perchance might transpire before any intelligence would 
reach them again. 

Meantime Widow Serrell and the gentle Violante lived on in 
their elegant home. Violante was sixteen years of age, and full of 
gentle affection for every one around her. Earnest had been her 
playmate and the leading star of all her pleasures in childhood, 
and the companion of maturer joys, and his absence of course left 
a void in her existence, though a certain pair of bright eyes and a 
bold brow, off from which the hat was often lifted, did make the 
wild haunts of Villa Rosa a little more tolerable. 

Two years had passed since the departure of Earnest, and sterner 
hours had fallen to the Serrells. ‘The former owner of the home- 
stead was recently deceased, and his effects had fallen into the 
hands of mercenary heirs who moulded matters to suit their own 
tastes. Among the papers and documents that were drawn out 
from the dead ancestor’s escritoire, was the conditions and form of 
the sale of the estate of Villa Rosa. One of the aspirants for the 
wealth of the lately deceased was a lawyer with a keen scent for 
bank-bills, and where his envy was the least aroused, of the most 
vindictive spirit. 

Widow Serrell in her independence was a particular eye-sore to 
him, and he was of course exceedingly anxious now that some 
power was grafted under his name, to humble her, and above all 
things to obtain possession of Villa Rosa was his darling scheme. 
After long pondering upon the parchment disclosures of his rela- 
tive’s hoarding, he thought to find some creeping hole for the law 
to handle, and the more he pondered, the more intense grew the 
itching palm. 

“Mrs. Serrell—ahem, I believe I have a slight matter of busi- 
ness with you—ahem. It is always unpleasant for me to—abem— 
take such responsibility,” began the lawyer in question, one morn- 
ing on entering the parlor at Villa Rosa. “ But there seems to be 
a little misconstruction in some of the papers of my deceased rela- 
tive, which papers bore intimate relation to the sale of an estate 
called Villa Rosa.” 

Entering into too minute details to be related here, he proceeded 
to tell of certain mortgaged land and unpaid liabilities which now 
encumbered her homestead. For a time the widow held aloof all 
these disagreeable considerations ; but legal cupidity was not to 
be baffled so, and she was constrained to listen to his requirements. 
Villa Rosa was the sacred refuge of hers and her children’s lives, 
and the adornments of its sequestered haunts and natural beauties 
were purchased and obtained, and rendered hallowed by the part- 
ner of her life and the father of her little ones, whose dear head 
now was laid to rest beneath its shadowy elms. She could not 
part with it, and she endeavored by payments which her own con- 
science told her were unjust, to satisfy the demand. 

She had witnessed receipts she remembered well, and had laid 
them away with her own hands, but in the confusion of preparing 
her son for his departure she had mislaid them, and regretfully she 
searched and researched for their convincing proof, but in vain. 
The danger seemed to thicken, and the certainty of leaving the 
homestead drawing nearer. Already she had impoverished her- 
self, and nothing but the bare homestead remained; then came 
mortgages and indentures, until she held but a mere nominal con- 
trol of it, and lastly the information that she could no longer 
stay within its walls, and that herself and child were homeless. 


Alas, that it is characteristic of heartless human nature to turn 
in unfriendly indifference towards those who once prospered and 
were courted and who are fallen in fortune. And doubly keen 
seemed the sharp edge of such indifference to the Widow Sorrell 
and Violante. How they wandered amid the cool shades for the 
last time, and with retrospection to aid them, lived many happy 
hours over which were never again to be ; and of the many thoughts 
of the son and the brother, and his little trysting-places and familiar 
nooks, it would be too long and too sad to tell. 

But they went out from their home to leave its sacred hearth- 
stone for heartless strangers, to live themselves as best they might. 
Fallen in fortune, and consequently with few abiding friends, un- 
used to the heart-wearing monotony of living from day to day by 
their own exertions, the mother and child met with a thousand 
trials which the poor alone can know, the proud alone can feel. 

No tidings for a long succession of months had reached them of 
Earnest. They had heard of his being sent to the south, and had 
afterwards seen his name among the brave ones in several Mexican 
battles, and then an indistinct initial, apparently his own, told ot 
mortal wounds. The mother had buried him among her other 
hopes, and longed to lie down herself and die. 

Violante was still a hopeful, gentle girl, aiding by the most 
strenuous exertions to stem the tide of poverty and bear hers and 
her parent’s head above it. Over-exertion, anxiety, hope deferred, 
brought sickness to the feeble frame of the widow, and it was now 
alone that the beautiful fairy of Villa Rosa seemed to stand be- 
tween a thousand ills, and undetermined which to baftle first. 
Still closer came the grim fiend, and it became necessary to 
part with the familiar household comforts which they had held so 
long as trophies of taste and affluence. 

“Shall you sell the locker, mother? Can’t we keep it? I will 
dispense with anything rather than that, it seems to be so haunted 
with the spirits of other times. Let us try, dear mother ?” 


“No, Violante ; of all our little stock it is the most valuable, 
and I have already bargained it away for the necessaries of life.” 


Violante said no more, but sinking down on her knees beside it 
she buried her face in her hands and wept. 

“Now for Villa Rosa, my mother and Violante! O what a 
sad, undutiful dog I have been! Never mind, the widow may be 
proud of me yet. Five years have made me something beside a 
Now I am a soldier, a young veteran, and not with- 
out some of the graces of life, they tell me. That’s a sweet face 
at the door, but it is blistered with tears; it touches my soldier 
heart; it reminds me of Violante; how I should feel to see her 
thus distressed ! 


boy, I trow. 


I cannot forbear just asking her the cause.” 

So soliloquizing, the stranger, just arrived in , but whom 
you have known a little previously, and will yet know more, ac- 
costed the weeping girl, and in a most suave manner asked her if 
a“soldier’s gallantry could assuage her grief.” Time had wrought 
a great change in her appearance, and developed so much more the 
woman and the thoughtful beauty, it is not strange that a friend of 
former years should not recognize her. 

She told him of her distress, but only mentioned a falling from 
former affluence, and did not detail names and localities ; but par- 
ticularly she dwelt upon the treasured remembrance of former 
days—the locker and its doom. A tear stood in the wandering 
eye of the soldier, as he asked to see the sacred relic. 

“Tt will be rather burdensome to a soldier, but to aid your dis- 
tress I will claim it, and here’s an eagle,”’ he said, as he drew out 
drawer after drawer. “ Now cheer up, my sweet lassie, for you 
have a soldier for your friend.” 

A something had slipped down behind the last drawer that had 
been disturbed, and remarking that he only wanted the locker and 
nothing in it, he drew forth the obstacle and held it towards Vio- 
lante. One glance was enough; with a wild shriek of joy sho 
soon brought her mother to her side, and together they gave way 
to tears of joy and thanksgiving. 

““O, mother, we shall have our own again! These are the lost 
receipts. O, mother, if dear brother Earnest could but be restored, 
wouldn’t our happiness be complete? But, dear sir,” she con- 
tinued, turning to the soldier gentleman, “ many thanks—” 

She was further prevented from going by the clasping arms of 
the new found friend ; for the lost was found, and mother, sister 
and brother were folded in each other’s arms. 


WATER-PROOF TEXTILE FABRICS. 

Take one pound of wheat bran, and one ounce of glue, and boil 
them in three gallons of water in a tin vessel for half an hour. 
Now lift the vessel from the fire, and set it aside for ten minutes ; 
during this period the bran will fall to the bottom, leaving a clear 
liquor above, which is to be poured off, and the bran thrown away ; 
one pound of bar soap cut into small pieces is now to be dissolved 
in it. The liquor may be put on the fire in the tin pan, and stirred 
until all the soap is dissolved. In another vessel, one pound of 
alum is dissolved in half a gallon of water; this is added to the 
soap-bran liquor while it is boiling, and all is well stirred; this 
forms the water-proofing liquor. It is used when cool. The tex- 
tile fabric to be rendered water-proof is immersed in it, and pressed 
between the hands until it is perfectly saturated. It is now wrung, 
to squeeze out as much of the free liquor as possible, then shaken 
or stretched, and hung up to dry in a warm room, or in a dry at- 
mosphere out of doors. When dry, the fabric or cloth so treated 
will repel rain and moisture, but allow the air or perspiration to 
pass through it. The alum, gluten, gelatine and soap unite to- 
gether, and form an insoluble compound, which coats every fibre 
of the textile fabric, and when dry repel water like the natural oil 
in the feathers of a duck. There are various substances which are 
soluble in water singly, but when combined form insoluble com- 
pounds, and vice versa. Alum, soap and gelatine are soluble in 
water singly, but form insoluble compounds when united chemi- 
cally. Oil is insoluble in water singly, but combined with caustic 
soda or potash, it forms soluble soap. Such are some of the useful 
curiosities of chemistry.— Scientific American. 


WHO ARE ARISTOCRATS? 

Twenty years ago this one made candles, that one sold candles 
and butter, another butchered, a fourth carried on a distillery, an- 
other was a contractor on canals, others were merchants and me- 
chanics. They are acquainted with both ends of society, as their 
children will be after them, though it will not do to say so out loud. 
For often you find these toiling worms hatch butterflies—and they 
live about a year. Death brings a division of property, and it 
brings new financiers. The old gent is discharged, the young 
gent takes revenues and begins to travel—towards poverty, which 
he reaches before death, or his children do if he does not, so that, 
in fact, though there is a sort of moncyed rank, it is not hereditary ; 
it is accessible to all. The father grubs and grows rich—his chil- 
dren strut and use the money. The children in turn inherit pride 
and go shiftless to poverty. Next their children, re-invigorated 
by fresh plebeian blood, and by the smell of the clod, come up 
again. Thus society, like a tree, draws its sap from the earth, 
changes it info seed and blossoms, spreads them around in great 
glory, sheds them to fall to the earth again, to mingle with the 
soil, and at length to re-appear in new dress and fresh garniture.— 
Home Journal. 
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WHAT THE HYZENAS ,,AUGHED AT. 

The side upon which the elephant fell had a short broken tusk ; 
the upper one, which was ours, was large and thick. ‘The Banyai 
remarked our good luck. ‘The men sent to give notice came back 
late in the afternoon of the following day. They brought a basket 
of corn, a fowl, and a few strings of handsome beads, as a sort of 
thank-offering for our having killed it on their land, and said they 
had thanked the Barimo besides, adding, “ There it is; eat it and 
be glad.” Had we begun to cut it up before we got this permis- 
sion we should have lost the whole. They had brought a large 
party to cat their half, and they divided it with us in a friendly 
way. My men were delighted with the feast—though, by lying 
unopened a whole day, the carease was pretty far gone. ‘An as- 
tonishing number of hyenas collected round, and kept up a loud 
laughter for two whole nights. Some of them do make a very 
good imitation of a laugh. I asked my men what the hysnas 
were laughing at, as they usually give animals credit for a’ share 
of intelligence. They said that they were laughing because we 
could not take the whole, and that they would have plenty to cat 
as well as we.—Dr. Livingstone. 
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Vanity is of all passions the most tenacious ; it seizes us in the 
cradle, and shows itself on the tombstone.—Madame Voillez. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
“DO THEY CALL ME EFFY AT HOME?’ 


BY EFF. T. HYATT. 

O, yes, they call me there: 

And dear the name does seem to me, 
When echoing through the holy air 

Of home, or when pronounced by thee. 
But mid the cold and listless throng, 
Where fashion sings a syren song, 
And wealth and power their sway proclaim, 
They call me by a colder name. 


As in the wildwoods, all unheeding, 
A purple gem does deck the bower, 

Called by the maidens, ‘* Love-lies-bleeding,”’ 
By others simply styled “a flower.” 

For 0, ‘tis woman’s tender thought, 

By passion’s inspiration caught, 

Which prompts her loving heart to call 

Pet names to pets—dear names to all. 


Then, wilt thou call me ‘ Effy,”’ too, 
Though not a pet or flower of thine? 
Yet oftentimes I think of you 
As of an angel-pet of mine. 
Then call me “ Effy,” call me “ Love,” 
Or call me Dearest,” call me ‘* Dove ;” 
Ay, call me, if thou wishest, ‘ Sinner,” 
But never call me—late for dinner! 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial. 


ACTS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


IN FOUR PARTS.—PART HTL. 


CURIOUS 


BY DR. J. V. C. SMITH. 


Repties exhibit many anomalies in their structure and habits. 
Some of them present an exterior that excites both apprehension 
and disgust. Yet each individual is fitted precisely for the accom- 
plishment of certain acts in the economy of nature, that no other 
mechanical arrangement of organs or circle of actions would so 
readily achieve. It is the great business of serpents of every class 
and denomination, according to naturalists, to keep down the ex- 
cessive multiplication of various reptiles and animals, which 
increase with astonishing rapidity when no checks are interposed. 

Serpents never feed upon anything but animal food, which they 
themselves put to death. There are occasional reports of the 
fondness of the black snake of New England for milk. It is by 
no means improbable, since they in common with all ophidians 
drink freely of water. But that they make friends with cows in 
pastures, and gorge themselves with sucking, requires more 
authentic evidence than has yet been produced. 

At the menagerie kept by Mr. Sears, in Boston, there was an 
enormous anaconda which died early in the winter of 1855, that 
afforded a fine opportunity of studying the habits of the monster, 
and gaining an insight into the characteristics of this class of 
reptiles generally. Mr. Sears often saw it drink three quarts of 
water at once, 

Serpents are extremely tenacious of life. For months in suc- 
cession they may be kept without food with impunity, and no ap- 
parent diminution of energy is discoverable after immensely long 
periods of fasting. But when they are disposed to feed, they 
must have the evidence of their own eyes that the food gives signs 
of animal life. 

If their appropriate sphere is to break in upon the ranks of 
other races, nothing would be gained for that object in feeding 
upon such refuse masses of animals as might be incidentally 
found. The power of arresting the flight of birds, small quadru- 
peds, ete., by what is called charming, and leisurely assuming a 
position to seize them unerringly, is a familiar fact, although the 
manner of exercising the power over the nervous systems of their 
victims has eluded the researches of the philosopher. 

A serpent would die of starvation before it could be induced to 
take a particle not put to death by its own coils. Thus, in ac- 
cordance with a great law impressed upon them, they are slayers 
by instinct. On seeing a living animal under favorable circum- 
stances, a flow of saliva is excited in their throats and mouths ; 
their cyes brighten, and adjusting themselves in coils to elongate 
to the full extent of the distance necessary to throw one coil around 
the intended prey, the act is instantaneous. 

They wind their own body like a cord round their victim, and 
by a sudden compression crush the bones to fragments. Gradual- 
ly relaxing, they unwind, and then beginning at the head, with 
their long, forked tongue they cover the body with a slimy saliva, 
preparatory to swallowing it entirely whole. 

An anatomical peculiarity in the articulation of the jaws allows 
a mass three times the diameter of the serpent’s own neck to pass 
down to the stomach without dislocating them. A more beauti- 
ful piece of carpentry is not to be found in the whole dominion of 
nature, than this prodigious swallowing apparatus. 

Although most of the serpents have sharp teeth, independent of 
the poisonous fangs of the rattlesnake, for example, they are not 
for mastication. They are merely for holding the food, on the 
principle of the entrance to some kinds of mouse-traps. A morsel 
cannot very well be disgorged, when once in the mouth, because 
the teeth, like fine hooks, pointing inwardly, prevent it. What- 
ever enters, therefore, must be forced onward. 

This proposition may be illustrated by the following circum- 
stance. Mr. Sears had a white woolen bed blanket, about six feet 
square, spread in the bottom of his gigantic anaconda’s cage, for 
a bed. On a certain evening he placed a rabbit in one corner, as 
usual, but the serpent paid no regard to it. The timid victim sat 


Close to the wires, as far off as it could get, and thus the proprietor 
closed up the menagerie for the night. 

To the surprise of Mr. Sears, the next morning there sat the 
rabbit as he left him, but the blanket had disappeared. A pro- 
digious increase of bulk in the anaconda satisfied him where it 
had gone. As the value of the huge creature was of consequence 
to the interest of the establishment, Mr. Sears at once sought pro- 
fessional advice. Nothing could be suggested calculated to afford 
him much encouragement. In about a week the blanket had trav- 
elled the whole track of the intestinal tube, and was discharged 
unimpaired—the gastric juice, so powerful a solvent of flesh and 
bones, having had no action upon it. 

In this instance, in the dark, in darting at the rabbit with open 
mouth to seize it, he probably sprang one side, and a fold of the 
white blanket was taken in by mistake. But on the principle just 
explained, it could not be thrust out—owing to the dental con- 
structions, and the involuntary contractions of the muscles of the 
fauces, and down it had to go. 

A similar incident occurred not long ago at the London Zoologi- 
cal Garden—neither blanket nor reptile being injured. When any- 
thing of this kind occurs, it is a contingency and accidental, since 
no food is coveted or digestible, not slaughtered in their own 
peculiar way. 


A Mr. Copp, some years since, had the thumb of his right hand . 


seized by a serpent on opening the cage. The strength of the 
snake, braced round a pillar, and the efforts of the man to with- 
draw it, was a protracted struggle requiring assistance. The 
lacerations caused by the resisting teeth were productive of a severe 
wound. 

A Boston merchant, some years since, procured in Calcutta two 
of these serpents, of great size, to bring home for exhibition. To 
the horror of the whole ship’s crew, one pleasant morning, one of 
the monsters appeared on deck at full liberty. Some of the sailors 
ran up the shrouds, others down the hatches, and the officers stood 
on the defensive, well aft on the quarter deck. In short, for a few 
minutes the serpent had complete possession of the deck. Rather 
than destroy him, which was resolved upon, and fearing the other 
might crawl out also and begin their antics together if there was 
any delay, the mate, a courageous man who realized the value of 
the serpent as property, proposed an effort to recapture him with- 
out firing. 

Observing that the other serpent was sluggishly coiled up and 
quiet, the mate cautiously pushed the cage with its door open to- 
wards the hero. The snake run out its forked tongue, elevated its 
head a foot or two, but evincing no disposition to move. By little 
and little the open door was within an inch of his nose, when he 
gave a sudden push, which brought a yard or so of the anaconda 
within. By another adroit movement the remainder of his long 
body was urged onward, and thus he was secured. 

Just before taking these serpents from a room in the ware- 
house, one them produced three eggs. They were white, nearly 
the size of a goose egg, having a thick, tough membrane, but no 
shell. They are probably in some collection, preserved in Spirits, 
still in Boston. 

When serpents have swallowed their food and digestion com~ 
mences, they become excessively sluggish and sleepy. They may 
then be managed without fear. Even rattlesnakes can scarcely be 
roused by provocations to assume the defensive while ingorged 
with food. In that condition, their natural assailants and exter- 
minators fearlessly begin their pleasant work of destruction. 


Some sailors ran away from an American vessel in the East In- 
dies a few years since, and were on their way across the country 
to another port, with a view to re-shipping in other service. Being 
weary with travel, about noon they stopped to rest and take a nap 
under the wide-spreading branches of a beautiful tree. Having 
taken easy positions, one of them happened to lie upon his back. 
On looking overhead, he was shocked at the sight of a monstrous 
serpent of extraordinary dimensions, just sliding along on a limb 
to put himself in an attitude for springing upon one of his com- 
panions. ‘Their escape without the destruction of one of the party 
was considered quite miraculous. 

Goats, sheep and even bullocks, in Africa and Asia, are 
destroyed and swallowed whole by these terrible reptiles. In the 
tropical regions of America they attain great size, and are both 
numerous and frightfully active among the army of lizards . which 
swarm there. 

While serpents have imposed upon them by the great law here- 
tofure adverted to—the task of keeping another race of reptiles 
from becoming too numerous—there would be an equal chance of 
becoming themselves multiplied beyond the means of support in 
those regions of pestilential desolation, and bogs and jungles, 
were it not for this curious fact. 

There are families of lizards with a stiff fringe of bony spines 
extending from the neck to the tail, which are sharp, strong thorns. 
When they are caught by serpents, the spines of course offer re- 
sistance to the encircling manceuvre ; but they first seize and hold 
on with their sharp teeth, and then instantly wind themselves 
round the body of the animal, as already described. When one 
gets a bristling lizard within its jaws, it is impossible to cect 
it, nor can it be swallowed. The prisoner scems to understand 
what will happen. If he struggles at all, it will add to the tor- 
ment of his captor, but in a few days the serpent dies and the 
lizard escapes triumphantly. 

Every physician’s experience in, newly settled portions of this 
country has been fruitful in regard to the animal poisons. Per- 
haps the rattlesnake is as much to be feared as any of the ophi- 
dians in the north and west. They are fond of hillsides thickly 
studded over with stones and boulders, where there are but few 
trees or bushes. As other animals shun such a locality, they are 
less liable to disturbance. The tops of the rocks afford fine places 


for basking in the hot sun, while they have secure dens beneath 
them during the inclemency of winter. 

From thence they go about foraging, but rely mostly on small 
birds, squirrels, rabbits, and smaller straggling snakes, for a sub- 
sistence. It is a peculiarity of rattlesnakes, that when they pre- 
pare to spring, especially on the defensive, they elevate their heads 
and give a vibrating motion to the tail, which produces a singular 
kind of rattling in season to give notice of the danger. When 
they have fed, they become lethargic, and may be handled without 
much fear. A head has been known to inflict a deadly wound 
after being separated from the body. 

At the time the New England Museufn was kept by the late 
Hon. Ethan Greenwood, in Boston, he ha*‘pn.exhibition a num- 
ber of rattlesnakes in a box with glass Walls. When visitors 
wished to hear the rattles, Mr. Dunlap, the assistant, was in the 
habit of raising the lid a little way, and thrusting in a feather 
brush with which they were irritated to bring on the exhibition. 
On one occasion some country people requested to have the 
serpents put in motion. As usual, Mr. Dunlap thrust in the brush. 
At the same moment turning his head round to answer the ques- 
tion of a lady, one of the reptiles stealthily crawled out by the side 
of the brush-handle, just far enough to strike one fang in the end 
of Mr. Dunlap’s little finger. 

He drew back quickly, dragging the snake by the strength of 
his one tooth quite out of the cage; and to shake it off he gave a 
jerk, which broke the fang and left the point in the fracture. The 
liberated serpent flew about the hall at a fearful speed, driving the 
spectators to the tops of pedestals, chairs, ete., to keep out of its 
reach. Soon after it was killed. 

Although the fractured fang was immediately extracted, the 
wound cauterized, and a ligature closely drawn round the arm to 
prevent the poison from being carried by the lymphatics wp into 
the system—at least that was the explanatory theory—Mr. Dun- 
lap’s arm was prodigiously swollen. He was dosed with tincture 
of opium in exceedingly large doses very frequently. A prickling 
sensation ensued, with a partial numbness and a slight degree of 
weariness. Spasms were kept off by the opium, and under a 
heroic series of medications he recovered, but the whole limb put 
on a strange appearance, and the entire scarf skin peeled off. 

No doubt the Indian practice is the best, the most effective, and 
certainly requires the least amount of preparation. It consists in 
applying the mouth to the wound and sucking the poison back. If 
done immediately, the mouth is a pump more powerful than the 
absorbents, and thus saves the patient. 

Books abound with the observations of naturalists on these 
hideous reptiles. People who never write books nor give typo- 
graphical publicity to their experience, are sometimes in posses- 
sion of facts that escape the most critical of professors, that would 
throw new light on their habits and characteristics. 

Many a rattlesnake’s heart used to be swallowed by the first 
settlers of New England, under the vulgar impression that it would 
lay the foundation of good health and long life. Another shock- 
ing custom was to crush the back-bone of a snake of any kind, 
though that of the rattlesnake was considered superior, with the 
front teeth, from head to tail! The writer of this was induced to 
do the feat in his boyhood, through the persuasion of a farmer, 
such was his confidence in the efficacy of the cruel undertaking. 

Poisonous fangs are sickle-shaped, and fold back by the side of 
the gums by a hinge, or at the pleasure of the serpent, are thrown 
out erect. It is not an uncommon circumstance to find two on 
one side and but one on the other. If broken off, they are re- 
produced, or grow out again ; but when extracted by violence, the 
sack at the root being destroyed, the second set do not grow. 

Each tusk or fang being hollow, the extreme point has an orifice 
so extremely small that a glass is required to discover it. At the 
base is a delicate little sack in which the venom is secreted, and 
which is forced through the extent of the fang at the instant of en- 
tering the flesh, by a muscular apparatus, on the principle of a 
syringe, by which it is injected to the bottom of the wound. 

All serpents shed their skins annually. African serpents ex- 
hibited in our New England climate have invariably shed their 
coats four times a year. The skin burs up round the margin of 
the lips at first ; a coil of the body is made, and the serpent forces 
its own head through, thus turning the loose, desquamating skin 
back a little further. Thus they keep repeating the same process, 
at short intervals, till it is completely turned off whole, like an 
inverted stocking. While this desquamation is going on, they 
manifest no appetency for food; but when it is over, they again 
seize prey with avidity. 


SIX BRILLIANT STORIES! 


We have just issued the following popular Novelettes, in bound form, each 
elegantly illustrated with four large original drawings, forming the cheapest 
books ever offered in this country. We will send either one of them, post 
paid, by return of mail, on the receipt of twenty cents, or we will send the 
six novels, post paid, on the receipt of one dollar. We are resolved upon 
small profits and quick sales: 


THE KING’S TALISMAN: or, Tut Youne Lion of Mount Hor. A ro- 
mance of the Eastern World. The best story the author has ever written. 

THE DANCING STAR: or, THE SMUGGLER OF THE CHESAPEAKE. A story 
of the sea and ourown coast. A brilliant nautical tale ie a favorite author. 

THE PIONEER: or, Tus Apvanrunans OF THE Sie, A captivating 
and vivid American story—true to the life of the backwoods and frontier. 
De J. H. ROBINSON. 

THE HEART'S SECRET: or, Tue Fortunes or a Soipier. A story of 
love aud the low latitudes. A charming tale from one of our old and favor- 
cance LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 

ORLANDO CHESTER: or, Tue Youne Hunter or A beautiful 
domestic, yet most thrilling, tale of Virginia in the colonial times of her 

GIPSEY DAUGHTER: or, Tus Fortunes or A Spanisu Cavarmmr. 
A vividly interesting story of the roving tribes of Gitanos in Spain, full of 
incident By... LIBUTENANT MURRAY. 


Enclose the money and receive either or all by return of mail. 
(> For sale at all of the periodical depots 
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THE FIRST AMBASSADOR FROM SIAM TO ENGLAND. 
On another page of this number of our journal we noticed brief- 
ly the French embassy to Siam, and we now present a full length 
portrait of the principal ambassador of the deputation which their 
majesties of Siam have lately sent to her majesty Queen Victoria. 
The arrival of these personages made quite a stir in England, in 
the court and private circles. 


| 


They brought a large number of | 


rich presents for the queen, and whenever they appeared, their | 


quaint costume attracted universal attention. It will be seen from 
our picture of the ambassador, that his dress is a sort of mingling 
of oriental and western fashion. The sword is a rapier, such as is 
worn in European courts. The cap, which lies upon the table, is 
precisely like that worn by the first king of Siam, Somdet Phra Para- 
mende Maha Mongkut. The ceremony of the reception of these 


lofty personages is said to have been attended by some curious 
circumstances. ‘The queen and her court were assembled in state, 
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and as soon as the door of the au- 
dience chamber opened, the ambas- 
sadors and their suite, eight persons 
altogether, appeared. Having made 
profound salaams, they threw them- 
selves on their hands and knees, and 
in a compact body went up the 
room on all fours to the throne. 
The royal gravity (her majesty is 
known to have as keen a sense of 
the ludicrous as most people) was 
sorely tried; but when the princi- 

ambassador, increasing his pros- 
tration, laid his chin on the step ot 
the throne, and in that attitude 
commenced to read the address, the 
trial became painful. The exit from 
the queen’s presence was accom- 
plished by a retrograde movement 
on all fours likewise, the ambassa- 
dors keeping their faces always to 
her majesty. Some of the maids 
of honor could not keep their coun- 
tenance, and absolutely had to find 
pretexts for leaving the royal pres- 
ence. But the poor Siamese had 
only adopted the same ceremonial 
in vogue at their own court. When 
M. de Montigny and suite were pre- 
sented to the king, all his subjects 
grovelled on all fours on each side 
of the reception hall. The hall into 
which they entered was very long, 
and two ranges of square columns 
extended on each side throughout 
its entire length. The walls were 
literally covered with gilding, and 
the ceiling was entirely hidden bya 
profusion of lamps and chandeliers 
of various ages and countries. The 
sight which burst upon them as they 
entered this gorgeous reception- 
room was equally new and striking. 
With the exception of a small space 
in the middle, the floor was entirely 
occupied by princes of the blood, 
the ministers and great dignities ot 
the court, who were all seated after 
the manner almost universal in the 
East, and who were all dressed in 
rich gold brocade. Holding their 
heads bent in front, they sat mo- 
tionless as Egyptian sphinxes. Op- 
posite the entrance doorway, at the 
extreme end of the hall, sat the 
king under a dais. He was covered 
with gold brocade and precious 
stones, and bore on his head a high 
crown, glittering with jewels, and 
terminating in a point, where shone 
a brilliant as lange as a nut. The 
king was good enough to exhibit 
this jewel to them afterwards, as 
well as the rest of the crown jewels. 
The crown itself weighed more than 
ten pounds, so that when his maj- 
esty sat in state he was doomed to 
no slight physical exertion. M. de 
Montigny advanced alone to the 
throne, before which he bowed three 
times, and then addressed his maj- 
esty in French, explaining the ob- 
jects of his mission. The first king 
of Siam seems to be quite an en- 
lightened personage for an eastern 
potentate. He is thus described 
by the French ambassador :—“ The 
first king, called the great king is 
of ordinary stature. His counte- 
nance has dignity of expression, 
and, above all; intelligence. He 
was dressed in the modern cos- 
tume—a close-fitting tunic, made ot 
ple blue silk, elaborately embroid- 
ered with gold; a pair of brown 
silk drawers, similarly embroidered, 
and a black cap, surmounted by a 
large diamond, and having a_bril- 
liant emerald in the front. The 


A DESPERATE STRUGGLE FOR LIBERTY. 

The Chambersburg Valley Spirit gives an account of an at- 
tempt of two persons to release themselves from the county jail, 
which rivals the exploits of Baron Trenck. The prisoners en- 
gaged in this attempt are the burglar Barns, and Kelley, impris- 
oned on a charge of arson. Barns, by the aid of a case-knife con- 
verted into a saw, severed the iron bar of his hobbles and freed 
himself of his fetters. The wall of the room in which they were 
lodged is constructed of brick, and is about three fect and a half 
in thickness ; bars of iron are built in the wall at such a distance 
apart as not to allow the passage of a man’s body between them. 
Through this wall they succeeded in tearing an immense hole— 
rending asunder the bars of iron and filling their room with a huge 
pile of brick and mortar. By means of ropes, manufactured out 
of their bed-clothing, they descended into the prison yard and 
passed the greater part of the night in fruitless attempts to scale 
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lower parts of his legs were naked, 
but he wore slippers made of a black 
material, not leather, richly orna- 
mented with gold. His fingers 
were loaded with rings, and on his breast were displayed some 
splendid diamond jewels. From his conversation he appeared to 
be well read in works on history and the reigning dynasties. He 
has a perfect knowledge of the ancient and Oriental languages, 
Sanscrit, Bali, etc.; is a better modern linguist than any of his 
subjects; has some knowledge of Latin, and knows enough of 
English to enable him to write it with tolerable facility. To his 
numerous titles he is proud to add that of professor of languages.” 
The mission of the French to Siam was incited by the example of 
the English, who had before them succeeded in negociating a 
commercial treaty of which they are reaping the advantages. That 
the treaty with the English has been found thus far perfectly satis- 
tory to the Siamese, is shown by the present embassy, one fitted 
out with extraordinary splendor and liberality, embracing in its 
ranks the most distinguished men of the kingdom. The tales 
which they will have to tell on their return to Siam will be the 
wonder of that court for many a day to come. 


the wall by the aid of their ropes. Morning beginning to dawn, 
and their grapples obstinately refusing to take hold on the top of 
the wall, they abandoned the idea of escaping in that way, and, 
with the energy of desperation, they attacked the wall itself. In 
order to do this, they were necessitated to re-enter the prison and 
obtain the piece of broken shovel which had done them such 
good service in tearing down the wall of the house. Returning, 
having obtained their implement, they set to work on the solid 
masonry of that massive wall. A small chink was discovered, in 
which the point of the shovel would barely enter; a little mortar 
was loosened, a small particle of stone gave way, then another 
and another, larger and larger, followed. Some workmen em- 
ployed about the depot, passing the prison at early hour, discoy- 
ered what was going on and gave the alarm to the sheriff. After 
searching for sometime, Barns was discovered concealed under the 
steps, and Kelley in his room, apparently in a sound sleep, wholly 
unconscious of what had occurred during the night. 


THE PRINCIPAL SIAMESE AMBASSADOR AT THE ENGLISH COURT. 


POVERTY AND PRIDE. 

M. de Prony inhabited one of the most an eme and unwhole- 
some quartiers of the capital, in the neighborhood of the Place 
Maubert. Every morning, as he went out at daybreak, he was 
accustomed to meet an old man and woman, arm in arm, walking 
slowly, and carrying, the one in the right hand and the other with 
the left, a red herring on a string. It was the dinner of these 
honest folk, who dated from the time of the Regence; they had in- 
fatuated themselves with their sumptuousity, and revolutions had 
ruined them “des pieds a la tete.” For the space of four years M. 
de Prony daily witnessed the feast of these two octogenarians ; 
they had such a great look of dignity in their misfortune, that he 
had never dared to offer them the least token of his interest and 
esteem. Prony was absent for several months. He returned to 
Paris, and took to his same apartments and habits. But how great 
was his grief, when he descended the staircase for the first time, to 
behold the old woman alone cling- 
ing to the bannisters, and holding 
but a single herring this time; sud- 
denly he stumbled against a body 
in the dark, which had remained 
unperceived. 

“T crave pardon, sir,” exclaimed 
a feeble and tremulous voice ; “do 
not stir—pray wait an instant!” 

“Why so?” 

“You would prevent me from 
dining.” 

“I do not understand you!” 

“Ah, you would perhaps, tram- 
le on a fine red herring that I 
1ave just bought, and chanced to 

let fall.” 

“Twill help you,” said Prony, “if 
you will allow me.” 

The professor sought more with 
his hands than with his eyes, for the 
dinner of the man of the Regence ; 
he at length found it, and in restor- 
ing it, said to him: 

“The little service which I have 
rendered to you is fortunate, for by 
the side of your herring is a well- 
filled purse, which you must also 
have dsoppnd ; and judging by the 
sound of it, it is gold.” 

“ This purse does not belong to 
me,” answered the unknown ; “and 
I believe I have guessed your inten- 
tions.”” 

“You do not guess my thoughts, 
and you should believe me, for I 
speak the truth. Keep this purse ; 
I shall advertise it, and if its owner 
should present himself, we will re- 
store it.” 

“ Well, let it be so.” 

The man of the Regence kept the 
yurse. ‘Two months afterwards the 
aw had caused his door to be forced 
open, because for eight-and-forty 
hours neither he nor his wife had 
shown themselves in the street. 
The police entered. They were 
both dead of hunger, and the purse 
was found intact under the bolster 
of the bed !—French paper. 


\ 
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A THRILLING INCIDENT. 

Returning from a visit to New 
Orleans, we were fortunate enough 
to secure a passage on a line steamer 
with but few passengers. Among 
the ladies, one especially interested 
us. She was the widow of a wealthy 
planter, and was returning with on- 
y one child to her father’s home. 
Her devotion to the child was very 
touching, and the eyes of her old 
black nurse would fill with tears as 
she besought her mistress “not to 
love that boy too much, or the Lord 
would take him away from her.” 

We passed though the canal at 
Louisville, and stopped for a few 
minutes at the wharf, when the 
nurse wishing to see the city, walked 
out on the guard at the back of the 
boat, where, by a sudden effort, the 
child sprang from her arms into the 
terrible current that swept towards 
the falls and disappeared immediate- 
ly. ‘The confusion which cnsued 
attracted the attention of a gentle- 
man who was in the front part of 
the boat quietly reading. Rising 
hastily, he asked for some article 
the child had worn. ‘The nurse 
handed hima tiny apron she had 
torn off in her effort to retain the 
child in her arms. ‘Turning to a 
splendid Newfoundland dog that 
was cagerly watching his counte- 
nance, he pointed first to the apron 
and then to the spot where the child 
had gone under. 

In an instant the noble dog leaped 
into the rushing water, and he also 
soon disappeared. By this time the 
excitement was intense, and some persons on shore supposing the 
dog was lost as well as the child, procured a boat and started off 
in search of the body. Just at this moment the dog was scen far 
away with something in his mouth. Bravely he struggled with 
the waves, but it was evident his strength was fast failing, and 
more than one breast gave a sigh of relief as the boat reached him 
and it was announced that he had the child, and it was still alive. 
They were brought to the shore—the dog and the child. Giving 
a single glance to satisfy herself that the child was really living, 
the young mother rushed forward, and sinking beside the dog, 
threw her arms around his neck and burst into tears. Not many 
could view the sight unmoved, and as she caressed and kissed his 
shaggy head, she looked up to its owner and said—* O, sir, I must 
have thisdog! Iam rich; take all Ihave, everything, but give me 
my child’s preserver!” The gentleman smiled, and patuing his 
dog’s head, said—“T am very glad he has been of service to you; 
but nothing could induce me to part with him.” — Western Banner. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mecaanic.— Fossil ivory,” from the tusks of the elephant, or th, is 
that chiefly used by the Russian turners. It is found plentifully, andina 
high state of preservation, in the Lachovian Islands, and on the shores of 
the Frozen Sea 

TRAVELLER.—The steamer Lexington was burned January 13, 1840. 

Tommy.—We can't tell you the age of the actress you refer to, and would not, 
if we could. Beauty is always young. 

8. 8.—Donizetti is not the founder of any new school of music; but his style 
of a may be regarded as a modification of that of his great master, 
Rossini. 

R. C.—William Dunlap did not become permanently a painter until he was 
fifty-one years of age. 

Pupit.—Hibernating animals subsist upon their own substance. Their blood 
is renewed by the absorption which takes place. in their sleep or torpor, of 
the superfluous fat contained in some of their organs, when ina state of 
— exercise. 

. C.—Mr. Madison never enjoyed health, and was of a fragile constitu- 
tion ; still he lived to the age of 

R. oF pt .— We consider M. Michelet one of the most brilliant historical writers 
of the 

Miss G. a Manchester, N. H.—The death of Robert Southey, the poet, oc- 
curred at Keswick, March 21, 1843. 

Inquinen.—The Noctes Ambrosiang,” collected from Blackwood,” by Dr. 
R. Shelton McKenzie, with valuable notes from his pen, was published by 
Redfield, of New York, two or three years since. There are four volumes, 

J. C.—Neats’ foot oil is made A boiling neats’ feet in water.—The Croton oil 
is extracted from Molucca grains.—One drop is sufficient. 

Antiquary.—The curfew, from the French couvre-/eu, was the practice of toll- 
ing the church-bell at a certain hour in the evening, to warn the people to 
extinguish their fires. It was not introduced at first into England by Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, as commonly supposed. 

CLERK, India Street.—Pounce is manufactured from the internal plate or bone 
of the cuttle-fish. 

M. C.—If your articles on being examined are accepted, they will appear in 
due course— their non-appearance will show that they did not suit us. As 
to recording our acceptances and rejections in the correspondence depart- 
ment, that is out of the question. 

L. M. B.—Yes, there is a monument to Cuvier in Pere la Chaise. The French 
cannot be charged with neglecting the memory of their great men. 

Jutta, New York.—You need not mourn the loss of your jewels—it was a noble 
sacrifice—and you should remember, moreover, that a woman is never so 
os in the eyes of a man of true taste and sentiment, as when simply 
att 

Reaper.—Miss Burney’s ‘* Evelina: or, The History of a Young Lady's Intro- 
duction to the World.” was published in 1778. It made as much of a sen- 
sation as Miss Cummings’s “* Lamplighter’ did with us. 

Serceant 8.—The ancient plate mail consisted of small lamina, or plates, 
usually of tempered iron, laid over each other like the scales of a fish, and 
sewed toa strong linen or leather jacket. Plate armor was much heavier 
than chain armor—a suit of the former weighing 70 or 80 pounds, while an 
equipment of the latter would not weigh more than halfas much. In 1690, 
most of the defensive armor throughout Great Britain was returned to the 
Tower, whence it had been issued 


BY THOUSANDS! 

Wherever Ballou’s Dollar Magazine is seen and becomes known, 
it draws forth lists of subscribers from all classes. ‘The poor man 
says, “ Well, I certainly can afford one dollar for such a work, with 
its fine illustrations, and mirth-provoking humorous pictures, and 
its hundred pages of choice reading each month ;” and so he sends 
his money. He knows that its influence in his family will be 
good; that ata trifling cost he supplies to his children attractive 
means of improvement and rational enjoyment. Those who are 
more liberally supplied with money are, nevertheless, ready to 
save two dollars by subscribing to a magazine for one dollar_p_| 
whole year, in place of the old price, three dollars; and so our 


popular enterprise goes on, and the subscribers pour in upon us 
by thousands. Any person sending us five subscribers and $5, 
will receive the sixth copy gratis for a year. 


Have you seen 11 ?—Ballou’s Holiday Pictorial—with over 
seventy large and elegant engravings, forming a mammoth folio 
sheet, and something worth preserving. For sale at all of the 
periodical depots for ten cents per copy. Any person who desires 


a copy of this unique and beautiful sheet, has only to enclose us 
ten cents, and a copy will be forwarded by return of mail. 


SPLINTERS. 
.++» Mr. Barclay, long British consul at New York, has retired 


from the employment of the foreign office, on a liberal pension. 
... An English sporting gentleman cleared over $50,000 by 
his speculations on the turf last year. 
.++. From Paris we learn that a fashionable lady’s evening 
dress must have a skirt at least six yards wide. 
.+». Solid worth is often found under a rough outside, as ster- 
ling coin is frequently kept in an old stocking. 
. A conference of the maritime powers is to be held in the 
city of London, to discuss the African emigration scheme. 
. The plate chest of the late Duke of Buckingham, with 173 
pieces of silver, was sold, lately, in New York. 
. If experience does not give us new habits, it teaches us to 
hide the holes in those we have already. 
.... During a period of 150 years, the first-born of the House 
of Austria has always been a girl—a curious fact. 
.... Lieutenant-General Winfield Scott has taken up his quar- 
ters at Washington. The old veteran looks well. 
-+.. Josiah Quincy, senior, has written a book on John Quincy 
Adams, which is to appear on the author’s 86th birthday. 
.... A good constitution is like a savings-box—its true value 
is not known until it is broken. 
..». During the late money panic in Europe, the liabilities ot 
the merchants who failed in Hamburg amounted to forty millions. 
..+. Women, it is said, never get their lives insured, because it 
is necessary for applicants to give their age. 
-+.. President Buchanan’s dinners are said to be very magnifi- 
cent affairs, and he entertains quite freely. 
. What wits we should be, if we only uttered the bright 
things we think of when the occasion has passed ! 
+++. The area of our public domain, yet undisposed ot, consists 
of 1,085,138,536 acres. 
-.+. In our manufacturing towns many of the establishments 
have resumed work. The storm has passed away. 


THE ETERNAL CITY. 

The tide of European travel still sets towards Rome, and par- 
ticularly at this season of the year. Though American travellers 
are less numerous than they were lately, still a goodly number of 
our countrymen are now within the walls or hastening thither. 
The ancient capital of the old world has an especial attraction for 
the inhabitants of the new—the attraction of the completest con- 
trast—there, everything venerable and hoary, here, everything 
young and vivid. How intense would our emotions be, if we 
could be wafted at a wish instantly from this realm of to-day to 
that region of the past. But it is chiefly in its art-treasures that 
Rome is so dear to the traveller—its ruins are but the faintest in- 
dications of what it was in the period of its ancient splendor. 
Pliny estimates the circumference of the city in his time at 13,000 
paces (which nearly agrees with modern measurements), and the 
population at 3,000,000. It was filled with magnificent public 
edifices, temples, theatres, amphitheatres, circusses, naumachie, 
porticos, basilicw, baths, gardens, triumphal arches, columns, 
sewers, aqueducts, sepul¢hres, public and private palaces, etc. 

In the time of the Cesars, fourteen magnificent aqueducts, sup- 
ported by immense arches, conducted whole rivers into Rome 
from a distance of many miles, and supplied 150 public fountains, 
118 large public baths, the artificial seas in which naval combats 
were represented in the Colosseum, and the golden palace of Nero, 
besides the water necessary to supply the daily use of the inhabi- 
tants. 100,000 marble and bronze statues ornamented the public 
squares, the temples, the streets and the houses of the nobility ; 
90 colossal statues raised on pedestals, and 48 Egyptian obelisks 
of red granite, some of the largest size, also adorned the city. 
Such was ancient Rome; though changed by the vicissitudes of a 
thousand years, she is still the most majestic of cities, still the 
home of the grandest works of art, still hallowed by the memories 
of age, and still marking, by indelible monuments, the successive 
steps in the progress and development of the human race. Until 
the last stone shall crumble away, her streets will be trodden by 
the feet of countless pilgrims. 

“When falls the Colosseum, Rome shall fall, 
And when Rome falls—the world!” 

One would think, on reviewing the history of this wonderful 
city, that the prophecy was likely to be fulfilled. What earth- 
quake shocks of political convulsions she has sustained—the Ro- 
man dominion, the Gothic invasion, the assaults of barbarian 
Gaul, of Christian, Frank, internal strife and rebellion, she has 
sustained them all and outlived them ; and is now grander in her 
sears and ruins than any city ever was in its untarnished splendor 
and magnificence. And yet when we tread the sands of the east 
—when we view deserts and wastes occupying the site of splendid 
cities, where we find it difficult to trace even a memorial fragment 
of what were once municipal worlds in themselves—we ask 
why may not Rome share their fate—and yet civilization build 
other and greater cities in other places. The desolation of the 


East may overtake Rome in its western progress, andé™éven her 
ruins become, in the march of time, scarcely distinguishable. 


+ 


: FINANCIAL CRISES AND FIRES. 

In a French paper of Louisiana we find an ingenious theory 
with regard to the financial disturbances which have periodically 
convulsed this country. The writer tells us that official statistics 
prove that in France the damages resulting from fires amount 


annually to 22,000,000 of francs, $4,000,400. The annual losses 
from the same cause.in the United States present the enormous 
sum of nearly 80,000,000 dollars—destroyed voluntarily, through 
malevolence or accident, which would otherwise have swelled the 
wealth of the nation. Multiplying this sum by twenty, the figure 
which represents the number of years which elapse from one crisis 
to another, we have the enormous amount of sixteen hundred mil- 
lions of dollars subtracted from the public fortune by fires. Now 
this sum would be more than sufficient to prevent all crises and to 
keep the country in the most favorable condition. If this could 
preserve this wealth, we should be independent of European capi- 
tal, and individual fortunes would increase greatly among us. 
There is certainly much that is striking and sensible in these 
remarks. 


A “Learnep TuHesan.”—A worthy knight and citizen of 
London was asked a few days ago to explain the term statu quo, 
which he did in the following manner: Why, statu quo—statu quo 
belongs to the fine arts. You all know what co is—co is Latin 
for company, as we see marked, you know, Barclay & Co., Meux 
& Co—whenever it is mogethan one it’s always co, But I will 
describe it to.you. You what a statue is; well, a statue by 
itself is nothing more than @ statu, but when there is more than a 
statue, as, for instance, in the case of Gog and Magog, at Guild- 
hall, or the men at St. Dunstan’s, why then, that is statue and co 
—that is, in Latin, statu quo. 


» 


Dyine ror a Kiss.—The English papers tell of an inquest 
lately held at Leeds on the body of a young man of twenty-one, 
who fell down stairs and killed himself in the course of an at- 
tempt to snatch a kiss from the unwilling lips of a girl of fifteen. 
Not a great while since a young lady broke her neck in trying to 
escape a kiss. The question now is, shall kissing be given up as 
a dangerous amusement ? 


Women’s QuarrELs.—Sam Slick says he would rather break 
a yoke of steers any day, than to try to make up a quarrel between 
women, when they once get their dander up. 


Or course.—It is not strange that Queen Victoria, who “rules 
the waves,” is mother of the Prince of W(h)ales. 


SHIP-BUILDING. 
Massachusetts does a large share of the ship-building of the 
Union, and her vessels enjoy a world-wide renown for speed and 
durability. Of late, however, we fear that the mania for the 
“high-falutin,” clipper style of vessels, has led to some sacrifice 
of strength and durability by our builders, judging from the re- 
ports of these fashionable vessels. But the rage for clippers is 
dying away, and owners are again demanding vessels that will 
bide the storm and defy the tooth of time. This is what our 
builders delight to furnish, and no men that ever swung an axe 
can surpass them in building vessels with these qualities. There 
is now a heavy stagnation in our shipyards, but brighter times are 
looked for soon. As soon as Western produce comes down to 
shipping prices, there will be a demand for vessels, the prices of 
freight will go up, and new vessels will at once be called for. 
There is plenty of seasoned stock in our yards, and the workmen 
are ready tor a job. The greatest ship-building State, however, is 
Maine, where more than one quarter of all the tonnage of the 
Union is built. Her vessels are usually of a large class, and 
though not equal to Boston craft for beauty, strength, or speed, 
yet enjoy a very good reputation, and command ready employ- 
ment. The business has fallen off less in Maine during the past 
year than it has in other States, and this for the obvious causes 
that the stock for building was on hand there, and the workmen 
ready to work upon any terms rather than be idle. During the 
year ending June 30, 1857, there was built in Maine 110,933 tons 
of vessels, and in the whole Union 378,804 tons. 
LITERATURE IN CHINA. 

Monsieur Hue, the traveller in China, thus speaks of the Chi- 
nese estimate for poets and novelists: ‘ Much as plays are the 
delight of the whole community, the admiring spectators have 
little or no respect for the authors of the pieces. Their utilitarian 
propensities lead them to keep their veneration for the literature 
which instructs, such as grave works on history and morals, while 
the literature which amuses, such as novels and poetry, brings no 
fame. To such an extent is this carried, that, according to M. 
Hue, the writers of fiction never dream of putting their names to 
their finest productious. ‘In China, people read pretty much as 
they walk in a beautiful garden for recreation. They admire the 
arrangement of the walks, the verdure, the trees, the splendor and 
variety of the flowers, but they come away without having be- 
stowed a thought on the gardener, or even inquired his name.’ 
This is the more singular, that they are so far from being indiffer- 
ent to the entertainment which their lighter literature affords, that 
they devour it greedily, and are, beyond doubt, a merry people, 
who love to laugh and make laugh. Their low esteem for works 
of imagination does not prevent their engraving scraps of select 
verse on their teacups, vases, and fans. Quotations from authors, 
indeed, are put up everywhere. Upon public or private buildings, 
upon shops and temples, innumerable choice fragments invite the 


casual spectator to read and Tarn.” 


ADVANTAGES OF Ignorance. There is no nation where mad- 
ness is so rare as in Turkey, where the people of all others think 
the least. In France, Germany, and England, countries most dis- 
tinguished for their intellectual activity, the number of suicides is 
greater than in any other countries. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Parker, Mr. Charles C. Stephens to Miss Nancy L. 
Jacobs; by Rev. Mr. Stowe, Mr. Ziba Nickerson to Miss Sophia Stringer; by 
Rev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Joseph B. Bliss to Miss Sephora W. Thayer; by Kev. Mr. 
Streeter, Mr. James Croft to Miss Sarah Manning; by Rev. Mr. Posey, Mr. 
Charles Hyde to Miss Joanna Dennis; by Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Eben H. Good- 
hue to Miss Ellen M. Merrifield; by Rev. Mr. Dexter, Mr. Jarvis Shepardson 
to Miss Fannie C. Auld, of Boothbay, Me.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Ellis, 
Mr. Lyman W. Whipple to Miss Meribah E. Lane.—At Chelsea, by Rev. Mr. 
Robinson, Mr. Henry Allen to Miss Mary Jane Learned.—At West Cambridge, 
by Rev. Mr. Cady, Mr. William 8. Dodge to Miss Annie E. Barnes.—At East 
Weymouth, by Rev. Mr. Potter, Mr. David E. Burrell to Miss Abby L. Bates. 
—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Mills, Mr. Henry Clement to Mrs. Mary 8. Allen.— 
At Gloucester, by Rev. Mr. Mellen, Mr. Thaddeus E. Friend to Miss Elizabeth 
A. Dolliver.—At Newburyport. by Rev. Dr. Dimmick, Mr. Moses 0. Davis to 
Miss Lucy W. Carter.—At Lowell, by Rev. Mr. Hatch, Mr. John 8. Ellinwood 
to Miss Harriet M. Wilson.—At Halifax, by Rev. Mr. Brainard, Mr. William 
N. Bourne to Miss Mary M. Hayward.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. How, 
Mr. Dennison S. Winchester to Miss Barbara Smith.—At Delavan, Illinois, by 
Rev. Mr. Martin, Mr. Henry R. Gale to Miss Marian L. Stillman. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Hannah M., widow of the late Enoch Sutton, 54; Miss 
Alice T. Standin, 18; Capt. James Parsons, formerly a Boston pilot, 85; Mrs. 
Eliza 8., wife of Mr. A. R. Campbell, of West Newton, 57; Mr. Michael Keat- 
ing, 24.—At West Cambridge, Mr. Jepthah Puffer. 69.—At Dorchester, Mrs. 
Ellen M. Walker, 21.—At Quincy, Mr. Edward Winslow, 58.—At Maplewood 
(Malden), Mr. Uriah Lincoln, formerly of Cohasset, 29.—At Lynn, Mrs. Maria 
H., wife of Mr. Oliver H. Swain, 35.—At South Danvers, Mr. Henry C. Wil- 
son, 25.—At Salem; Mrs. Mary W., wife of Caleb Foote, Esq., and daughter of 
Hon. D. A. White, 47.—At Marblehead, Miss Sarah Morse, 88.—At Beverly, 
Mr. Andrew Wallis, 67.—At Framingham, Mr. Frederick Wheeler, 25.—At 
Holliston, Mrs. Mary Jane, wife of Mr. Alfred Cutler, 26.—At Lowell. Miss 
Meribah E. Nute, 24.—At South Scituate, Mr. Jonathan Stetson, 89.—At Au- 
burn, Mrs. Lucy, wife of Major Thomas Merriam, 68.—At Worcester, Mrs. Sa- 
rah Thomas, formerly of Hardwick, 54.—At New Bedford, Mrs. Deborah Sim- 
mons, 86.—At South Wilbraham, Widow Persis Chaffee, 81.—At Hadley, Hon. 
C. P. Phelps, 85.—At Springfield. Mrs. Esther, wife of Dr. E. Osborne, 62.—At 
Westboro’, Mrs. Prudence, widow of the late Nathaniel Wood, 88.—At Green- 
field, Mrs. Hannah M., wife of Mr. James Wilson, 27.—At Brattleboro’, Vt., 
Dr. John L. Dickerman, 69.—At New Haven, Ct . Rev. Richard Hooker, 49. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 


DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION, 
A Record of the beautiful and useful in Art. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person sending us twelve ohuathinn a the last ‘ate, shall receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
One copy of Batou’s Prerortat, and one copy of THE oF ouR 
Uno, when taken together by one person, one year, 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING- 


ROOM COMPANION. 


Che Poet's Corner. 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
WORDS. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


O, breathe no breath of bitterness, 
And drop no drop of gall ; 

For though the end ye may not guess, 
Yet somewhere must it fall. 


But let the airy multitude 
That in the soul have birth, 

A tribute pay the spirit good 
That lives in all the earth. 


For, gentle friend, these angry words 
From careless lips of ours, 

Are shamed by all the singing birds, 
And all the million flowers. 


All love and beauty ask our lips 
For tribute evermore ; 

As Scandinavians hail the ships 
That sail by Elsinore. 


A QUEENLY WIFE. 
Star of my heaven, by which my soul steers right, 
Through storm and calm, through sorrow and dismay : 
Thou trusty beacon in life’s dreary night, 
A pleasant song to cheer me on my way, 
A gentle voice to chide me if I stray— 
Tis vain to pile up titles, my sweet queen! 
So at your feet this loving song I lay, 
Which, but for your kind smiles, had never been. 
Therefore, “tis due to thee, wife of the brow serene !—PowE.LL 


THE HERO. 
Things of the noblest kind his genius drew, 
And looked through nature at a single view: 
A loose he gave to his unbounded soul, 
And taught new lands to rise, new seas to roll ; 
Called into being scenes unknown before, 
And, passing nature’s bounds, was something more.—CaURCHILL. 


SOLITUDE. 
For solitude, however some may rave, 
Seeming a sanctuary, proves a grave : 
A sepuichre, in which the living lie, 
Where all good qualities grow sick and die.—CowrpEr. 


Evitor's Easy Chair. 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 


The ruthless clatter of our alarm-clock, startling as a drum-beat to a 
minute-man, has just ended a dream of the tropics, and reminded us of a 
resolve to get to work betimes this January morning. We part the window- 
curtains, and what do they reveal? Not starlight, or moonlight, but snow- 
light. Yes, the snow is descending—but gently, stilly as the dews in June, 
whitening the roofs and the roads, and powdering the trees that stand mo- 
tionless, and gaunt, and insensible. By daylight—some hours hence—the 
landscape will be one wide expanse of virgin white. Well, we must say that, 
even unassociated with sleighing and its social accompaniments, we do like 
snow in winter. It seem# the appropriate garb of nature; and a winter with- 
out snow appears to us like the play of Hamlet, minus the Prince of Den- 
mark......When are we going to have the Leviathan? She didn’t take very 
kindly to what some newspaper reporters style her “‘ native element.” But 
for all that, we think “ the main she will traverse forever and aye.”......We 
believe we gave currency to a very thrilling story of a mail-wagon being at- 
tacked by a pack of wolves near Bangor, Me., lately, and the driver barely 
escaping with his life. Well, the only foundation in fact was, that the driver 
saw a couple of wolves ata distance. It wasa great disappointment to us 
to have it turn out so. It would have been so thrilling to have recorded a 
confirmation of the first sketch, with the additional particulars of the picking 
ot the bones of the stage-horses, and the devouring of the mail-bags, by the 
hungry animals......Somebody having asked the probable destiny of the 
children of Grisi and Mario, ‘“‘ What can they be but Grisettes and Mario- 
nettes ?”” was the prompt and witty answer......In the national congress 
there are now four Clarks, three Wrights, three Washburns, three Thomp- 
sons, three Marshalls, two Sewards, two Shaws, two Taylors, two Clays, two 
Ifoustons, two Masons, two Shermans, two Wilsons, two Halls, three Stewarts, 
two Phelps, two Morses, two Morrises. and five Joneses. Initials are of some 
importance......Longfellow beautifully says, that ‘‘Sunday is the golden 
clasp that binds together the volume of the week ”......A correspondent of 
one of the morning papers. referring to the difficulty in launching the Levia- 
than, suggests building such ships in dry-docks, and then floating them. 
The idea is no novelty. It has often been adopted in England; but the cost 
of constructing such an artificial basin for this huge craft would be enor- 
mous......Mr. Wm. H. Aspinwall, an American gentlemen, now abroad. has 
just sent home a genuine Murillo, which has beep appraised at the New York 
custom-house at $39,000. .....It is idle to speak of the cost of advertising as 
an impediment. As well might one object to the cost of sheltering his guoda, 
protecting them from thieves, or dealing them out to customers. .....The 
Evening Post says that the celebrated Abbe Huc has just communicated to 
the Univers the preface of his forthcoming third volume of * Christianity in 
China.” The drift is to denounce the whole system of toleration for Moham- 
medanism and Buddhism. Ie is for sweeping away the last vestiges of su- 
perstition, and grappling with these enervated Asiatics so as to end the matter 
in a summary style. .....The other evening. says the British Mercury, as Sir 
William Don was leaving the theatre, he was arrested by a sheriff's officer, 
and quietly lodged in jail The debt which led to this very unpleasant pro- 
ceeding was a very small one; and, we are told, the eccentric baronet is so 
incensed at the ungenerous behaviour of some of his creditors. that he has 
resolved not to leave his present comfortable quarters until he has secured 
tae protection of the insolvency act......The New York police have just 
received orders to stop every carriage which drives through the streets at 
night without lighted lamps The object is, not ouly to prevent accidents, 
but particularly to facilitate the arrest of malefactors, who. it seems. have 
been in the habit of riding in the dark with their booty......As you cherish 
your humanity, and wish to prepare it for everlasting communion with God. 
let your affections be cultivated with order and purity through all the succes- 
sive periods of life. Let each blossom forth beautifuily and appropriate in its 
own season. Let none be ripped by untimely care. or eaten out by the rust 
of selfishness, or dashed to the ground by the gust of wild passions and law- 


less appetite...... Law cannot foresee everything; and in countries where its 
letter rather than its spirit is followed, the guilty often contrive to avoid pun- 
ishment. It appears to be soin China. Not long since there was a mutiny 
among some soldiers at Chusan, on account of the currency their commander 
tried to force them to accept for pay; and the soldiers and their wives seized 


on the unlucky officer, and dit him severely, leaving him shockingly mangled 
on the parade-ground. As the law did not provide for a case of * biting,” the 
Chinese soldiers selected this mode of vengeance, which did not expose them 
to punishment......The Union. an English Pureyite journal. says that Spur- 
geon the preacher is a voracious eater, an enormous smoker, and a great con- 
sumer of porter. The authority is doubtful Religious prejudices are very 
bitter......That old turncoat, M. Dupin (Orleanist, Republican, anything), 
has just taken office under Louis Napoleon He is 75, childless and rich, and 
is grubbing his way to a dishonorable grave. When Dupin presented himself 
to the emperor to take the oath, Louis said to him, ** Well,” Mr. Dupin, you 
wish to re-enter the magistracy ?"’"—** Yes, sire,’ was the reply, *‘ when a man 
has once been in office, he wishes to die in it.”’......A new fire engine has 
been ordered for the town of Waltham, to cost not less than $1150, nor more 
than $1500...... Thousands of bushels of corn have been sold in Scott county, 
Va., at twenty cents per bushel...... The Empress Eugenie is having a yacht 
built at Havre. It is to be of unusual magnificence. .....Two men, Joseph 
Sparks and Oscar Flint, were assailed in the suburbs of Baltimore, recently, 
by a gang of shoulder-hitters. Flint was knocked down and robbed, but his 
companion fortunately escaped by flight. When the scoundrels hit Flint, 
Sparks flew......There are three thousand homeeopathic physicians in the 
United States, and two colleges—one at Cleveland, Ohio, and one at Philadel- 
phia......The custom-house in New Orleans—the corner-stone of which was 
laid in the presence of Heury Clay. ten years ago—is now approaching com- 
pletion. .....A gentleman of this city has presented a ** service of plate” to 
Mrs. Baldwin, president of the Fatherless and Widows’ Society, for the benefit 
of the poor. The plate consisted of * fifty pieces of silver,” fresh from the 
United States mint......The financial writer in the Post remarks, with great 
truth, ‘** Fatal facility’ makes more rogues and bankrupts than evil inten- 
tions and ignorance. If the trading community were tied down to a basis 
approximating, at least, to specie, they could not have got into the difficulties 
that they are now experiencing.”......When the Siamese ambassadors pre- 
sented their gifts to Queen Victoria, they crawled from the entrance of the 
room to the feet of her majesty. Royal decorum stood it, but one or two of 
the maids of honor suddenly had the nose bleed, and left the room—the hu- 
man beetles were too many for their risibilities......The Spiritualists are 
about establishing a settlement out West, to be composed entirely of believ- 
ers......Beau Brummel was once sitting at a table with one Bligh. who was 
known to be insane. Brummell having lost a considerable stake, affected in 
his farcical way a very tragic air, and cried out, “ Waiter, bring me a flat can- 
diestick and a pistol.” Upon which Bligh, who was sitting opposite to him, 
calmly produced two loaded pistols from his coat pocket, which he placed on 
the table, and said, ‘Mr. Brummel, if you are really desirous to put a period 
to your existence, I am extremely happy to offer you the means without 
troubling the waiter.” The effect upon those present may be easily imagined 
at finding themselves in the company of a known madman, who had loaded 
weapons about him... ...There is a legend which asserts that Lord Brougham 
once worked six continuous days, i. e., 144 hours, without sleep; that he then 
rushed down to his country lodgings, slept all Saturday night, all Sunday, 
all Sunday night, and was waked by his valet on Monday morning. to resume 
the responsibilities of life and commence the work of the next week......A 
country editor announces, in the following terms, that he has suspended spe- 
cie payments :—‘ If any man wants to see stars, and appreciate one of the 
uses to which brickbats may be perverted, let him approach our vicinity with 
anaccount. P.8. We keep a pile of bricks in our sanctum, and carry one in 
our hat.”......The Cincinnati Times states that a quarrel occurred recently 
ina machine shop in that city between two blacksmiths, and that one of 
them seized the other and threw him into the fire of a furnace. He was 
burned severely before he could extricate himself, and afterwards caused his 
antagonist to be arrested for assault with intent to kill......An individual 
advertises for sale one hundred barrels of whiskey, which he had procured 
‘*expressly for his own use.”” He intended a jolly time of it......Alexander 
Dumas receives twenty cents a line for his romances. One of his constant 
readers estimates that he has received twenty-five thousand francs for the 
line, “* A cold perspiration stood on the brow of the countess,’ which occurs 
in most of his stories......S0mebody says that a friend of his carries his 
sense of honor so far as to spend all his time in perfect idleness, because he 
does not even like to take advantage of time......The actual original of 
** Flora McFlimsy ” is said, by the Paris Courier, to be a Mrs. Cecilia R——on, 
a widow of New York, who ** bears the reputation of being the most fashion- 
able lady of the United States, and of spending the most money for her toilet. 
Rarely does she wear a dress three times, even be it of velvet, embroidered 
with pearls. She never wore one four times."’ Goodness gracious!......They 
are going to have ** tram ways” in the London streets. Tramways are simply 
lines of smooth stone for the wheels of the vehicles to pass on. The General 
Omnibus Company in that city are about to expend £50,000 of their surplus 
capital in laying them down in certain of the leading thoroughfares, where 
the width of the road is sufficient to admit of the experiment. .....In Belfast, 
Ireland, they have just presented a capital burlesque on ** The Winter's Tale.” 
A funny scene occurred in it, lately. A Mr. Toole, who played the rogue 
Autolycus, quaintly described (after the manner of a showman) the poses of 
the graceful Hermione, as she revolved on the pedestal. At the most inter- 
esting moment a cat rushed on the stage, and caused immense merriment. 
After the first moment of silence, Mr. Toole quietly observed, in the show- 
man’s voice, *‘ As that catcall is not in the catalogue, in course you'll excuse 
the catastrophe.” A burst of laughter and applause followed this alliterative 
impromptu......A very droll musical enterprise is on foot in France, if we 
may believe the Court Journal. Mdile. Borghese. the beautiful singer of the 
Theatre Lyrique, leaves to marry a trading captain of Bordeaux, who takes 
her out, as it were. as part of his venture. Wherever his vessel, ‘* La Jolie 
Javot,” touches, his wife will give a concert The concert given, the mer- 
chandize disposed of, away sails ** La Jolie Javot” for other climes. There is 
something new under the sun at last......Paris is all agog about a missing 
lady belonging to high life. She is non est on the very unromantic account of 
debt. Her extravagance is said to have been unbounded, and to her glove- 
maker alone, she owed $3000......One of the best known English wits, meet- 
ing Mr. Brunel, the engineer of the Great Eastern steamer, asked him, in the 
words of Job, **Canst thou draw out Leviathan with a hook ?”- 


A FORTUNE-TELLER’S CHATTELS. 

The Shrewsbury (Eng.) Chronicle says :—The body of Nancy 
Morgan, the old fortune-teller, who was murdered by William 
Davies, at Westwood Common, was buricd on the evening foilow- 
ing the inquest. ‘The furniture and the other property in the 
house were removed the same day to Wenlock. Amongst other 
articles found were a large number of letters from various parties, 
chictly females, consulting the old fortune-teller on subjects on 
which it was supposed her magical power could throw a light. 
Some of the letters were requests fom servant girls that Nancy 
would come about “the matter last talked about,” on a certain 
day, “when the master and missus would be from home.” Orth- 
ers were making appointments at different places with the old 
woman. Besides these letters were a great number of packs of 
ecards, with which, ii may be presumed, the unfortunate woman 
“worked the oracie.” Perhaps the most curious articles discov- 
ered were a collection of “last dying speeches,” and “ authentic 
accounts of murder,” embracing nearly all that had been commit- 
ted since the year 1720, Amongst the letters were some from 
servant girls, who, for a “ consideration,” had been furnished by 
the old woman with fictitious characters, which, in more than one 
instance, had been the means of procuring them situations. There 
Was a very small sum of money found. 


Choice Wiscellany. 


THE BAY OF VULCANO., 


During the Greek war of independence, it was a frequent custom 
to send vessels whose sheathing had become incrusted with pebbles, 
shells and earthy matter, to the Bay of Vulcano, in the island of 
Santorin, twenty-six leagues north of Candia. After a stay of 
only a few hours in that bay, the incrustation could be swept away 
from the copper sheathing with a common broom. This property 
of the waters of Vuleano was known throughout the East, but had 
been quite neglected during the last few years. In 1856, the 
Greek government resolved to put it to the test, and applied to 
Rear-Admiral Bouct Villaumez to send a vessel there, by way of 
experiment. Accordingly, the Solon, an iron-built ship, protected 
by a strong coating of red-lead paint, and having her keel encum- 
bered with a quantity of sea-weeds and shells, which adhered 
firmly to the surface, received orders to repair to the Bay of Vul- 
‘ano, and to stay there three or four hours. This short stay ap- 
peared to have no effect on the tenacity of the weeds, and the 
Solon proceeded to Canea and Milo with the usual incrustation 
on her keel. On arriving at the latter place, the captain thought 
it best to try again, and to have the keel slightly brushed with a 
broom. This time the experiment was perfectly successful, and 
the Solon acquired an increase of speed of a mile per hour by the 
operation. Since then the experiment has been often repeated, 
both by French and English vessels; and it is now an acknow- 
ledged fact, that the waters of the Bay of Vulcano have the singu- 
lar property of cleansing the keels of ships. These waters have a 
fetid smell, and, in calm weather, jets of a reddish kind of water 
are seen issuing from the bottom, as if caused by some secret vol- 
canic agency. Hence, it may be presumed that a strong current 
of sulphuretted hydrogen gas is generated, which combmes with 
the oxide of copper of the sheathing, transforming it into a sul- 
phuret ; and as it is the oxide which cements the shells and weeds 
together, its transformation destroys their cohesion. Similar 
eflects have been observed in the old port of Marseilles, where the 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas, instead of being produced by volcanic 
agency, is furnished by the sewers of the city. The island of Vul- 
cano is of a voleanic formation, and a mountain upon it, with an 
immense crater, is in a constant state of eruption.—London Journal. 


SCOTCH AND MANCHESTER PRUDENCE, 

About sixty or seventy years ago, when the manufacturing trade 
was in its infancy, several poor Scotchmen settled in Manchester, 
who ultimately became miilionaires, and whose descendants are 
still connected with the city. We were speaking a short time 
ago with a very old woman, who knew one of these men in his 
early struggles. His landlady thought he paid too little for his 
room, and was determined to raise his rent from Is. 6d. to Is. 8d. 
aweek, This the Scotchman stoutly resisted, and was resolved 
to pack up his baggage and be gone rather than pay a fraction 
more than 18d. After gaining this point, he concluded the dis- 
pute with this axiom, which ought to be remembered by our young 
men, “It isn’t that 1 mind so muckle for the odd twopence ; but 
ye ken, Betty, it’s the breaking into a fresh piece o’ siller.” We 
met ourselves with a similar illustration of Manchester prudence, 
in connection with our Great Exhibition. “ Why did you not 
take two-guinea tickets for yourself and family ?” we asked a gen- 
tleman of considerable property; “the guinea investment, you 
know, does not admit you on the gay promenade days.” —* Listen 
to. me, young man,” he said, “don’t talk without thinking. It is 
not that 1 care for four two-guinea tickets, but,”—dropping his 
voice as though he wished to impress upon me as a secret a new 
truth—*“ don’t you see, it would have involved a twenty-guinea 
dress apiece for my wife and two daughters.”’—F'raser’s Magazine. 


A SUBTLE LAW. 


There would seem, from this, to be some subtle law, as univer- 
sal as that regulating the season, which gives to individual minds, 
at proper times, the peculiar genius demanded to enable some to 
pass, so to speak, its dead-point. For if Watt had not arisen, mod- 
ern civilization, like the crank of the first incomplete steam-engine, 
would have stopped still at the vertical points, which this inven- 
tion triumphantly carricd it over. So, also, if Fulton, nor Ste- 
phenson, nor Morse, had appeared. This great law gives a guar- 
antee that society will aiways be sufficient for its own preservation 
and development. With the want will come the inventor. Unlike 
the ‘“‘circumlocution office,” Nature invariably puts “the right 
man in the right place.” ‘I'’o what perfection society may be here- 
after developed, it is impossible to say ; but its aspirations we know 
will be onward, and the recognition of this mighty law gives us 
assurance that the means will never be wanting to realize these 
aspirations. ‘The invention of steam-engines, power-looms, rail- 
roads and printing-presses is as certain a token that other inven- 
tions, made necessary for the advantageous development of society, 
will follow, as the succession of the equinoxes is that flowers will 
bloom, fruit ripen, leaves fall, and winter return.—Phila. Ledger. 


> 


+ 
A SPANIARD’S LOVE OF GOLD. 

Thirty-five miles from Leone there is a mountain with a very 
large mouth, whence there ofien issues so much flame and fire that 
it is scen at the distance of upwards of a hundred miles. Some 
people thinking that there was molten gold within, a Dominican 
friar determined to make the experiment. He therefore had a 
chain made with an iron bucket, and, together with four other 
Spaniards, went to the spot. Having thrown it in, the bucket, 
with part of the chain, was consumed by the fire. The inonk was 
very angry, and returned to Leone, complaining greatly ef the 
smith, saying that he had made the chain much lighter than he 
had ordered it. He therefore made another much thicker ; but re- 
turning to the mountain and throwing it in, the same result en- 
sued, and at the same instant aflame rushing out had nearly killed 
the monk and his companions, whereupon they all ran off so fright- 
ened that they never repeated the enterprise.—Spanish Ancedotes. 


DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Some years ago it was proposed to him to purchase a farm in 
the neighborhood of Strathfieldsaye, which lay contiguous to his 
estate, and was, therefore, a valuable acquisition, to which he as- 
sented. When the purchase was completed, his steward congratu- 
lated him upon having had such a bargain, as the seller was in 
difficulties, and forced to part with it. ‘ What do you mean by a 
bargain /” said the duke. The other replied, “It was valued at 
£1100, and we have got it for $€00.”—* In that case,” said the 
duke, ** you will please to carry the extra £300 to the late owner, 
and never talk to me of cheap land again.’? With all the old Iron 
Duke’s haughtiness, there was united a spirit of honorable integrity, 
which made him careful of the rights of the lowly and unfortunate. 
—Raikes’s Journal. 
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E,stry Done.—There is not a village or town in the country so small, but 
that a club of twelve subseribers might be easily obtained for ‘* Ballou’s Pic- 
torial,”’ and the work be thus procured foreach at TWO DOLLARS a year, besides 
a gratis copy to the person who sends the names and money. Any person de- 
siring to form a club, can have sample copies sent free of charge, by sending 
us a line to that effect. 


Enitorial Melange. 


Certain persons in Washington have organized a new religious 
body, under the title of the “ Disciples of God.” Their peculiar 
ceremonies consist of feet-washing, salutes of brotherly affection, 
ete. The Methodist Episcopal Convention of New York have 
had a discussion lately on the subject of the necessity for presid- 
ing elders, and there seemed to be but one opinion, and that was, 
that the presiding elder was as useless an appendage to a circuit 
or station as the fifth wheel to a wagon. —— Governor Morehead 
of Kentucky, in his annual message to the Legislature, advises 
that the loss of the elective franchise be made the penalty of bet- 
ting on elections. When the divers went down between the 
decks of the Russian line-of-battle ship recently captured, they 
found no less than 1100 corpses, with eyes wide open and glaring, 
all clinging to some portion of the timbers of the ship, or to each 
other. ‘The horrors of this fearful sight so affected the divers that 
one of them refused to go down again. Store robberies are 
getting to be rather too common affairs to be passed with as little 
notice as they are. Lieut. Habersham, writing to the Phila- 
delphia Ledger, from the steamship Powhatan, says: “It must be 
a fine thing to be a captain. 


I thought this latter thought seven- 
teen years since, when I first felt the cramp of a midshipman’s 
steerage. I have grown gray since then, and am still revolving it 
in my expectant brain. ‘Hope on, hope ever!” The Sche- 
nectady Star says that “the ice is thick over Erie’s bosom, and 
her waters throb no more.” Only one-tenth of the human 
body is solid matter. A dead body weighing one hundred and 
twenty pounds was dried in an oven until all moisture was ex- 
pelled, and its weight was reduced to twelve pounds. 
mummies’ bodies are thoroughly dried. 
about seven pounds, 


Egyptian 
They usually weigh 
In New York, a note or draft given by 
parties of undoubted credit is called “first class paper ;” in New 
Orleans it is known as “ fire-proof;” and in Boston as “ gilt-edged 
paper.” Something new and strange is every now and then 
turning up in the criminal, as well as in the fashionable world. A 
Liverpool paper informs us that a young man of gentlemanly ap- 
pearance, lately, was sent to take his trial for personating his own 
father. The prisoner became bail, in the name of his father, for 
two men. Washington Irving, now seventy-five years old, 
walks to Dr. Creighton’s church, in Tarrytown, and back, five 
miles, nearly every Sunday. Weather-wisdom is a matter in 
which prophets are sometimes grievously mistaken. But the Pe- 
nobscot Indians have been vaticinating on the subject, and they 
say “the beavers build um house high and thin,” and therefore 
predict an “open winter.”—— The Boston Light Infantry have 
presented a lot of new blankets, bought for their New York ex- 
cursion, but not used, to the Provident Association. Hiram 
Roberts has been lynched in Cedar county, Iowa, for horse steal- 
ing. He was caught and then taken into a barn and tightly 
bound. ‘Two men with blackened faces came into the barn, and 
were left alone with the thief, every other man of the committee 
withdrawing. In a few minutes the doors of the barn were opened 
and the thief was discovered hanging by the neck from the raft- 
ers. The Century Club of New York have invited Thomas 
Hicks to deliver the eulogy upon the life of Crawford the sculp- 
tor. —— The Brandon, Miss., Republican says that Parker Stew- 
art and Jeff. Bucks, citizens of that county, were in conversation, 
when Stewart, without provocation, told Bucks that he was going 
to kill him, and suiting the action to the word, drew a pistol and 
shot him through the heart. Among the courtesies shown to 
ex-President Pierce at Portsmouth, Va., was his election to a life- 
membership in the Old Dominion Guards. <A sergeant of the 
corps presented to him a badge breast pin on the occasion. 


> 


Goop Srory.—The following story is told by the Mobile Tri- 
bune, of Judge Hawkins, the representative to Congress from the 
State of Florida—a man, by the way, brimful of wit. During the 
war with the Florida Indians he commanded a volunteer com- 
pany. On one occasion they fell upon a party of the enemy con- 
cealed inaswamp. The captain sprang upon a log, with more 
valor than diseretion, waived his sword, and cheered his men to 
the charge. Just then he was shot down. One of his officers ran 
to ask him if he was much hurt. “ Not very badly,” said Haw- 
kins ; “just enough to send me to Congress!’ The prediction 
has now been verified. 

+ > 

Purcnase or Mount Vernon.—We see by the Montgomery 
Mail that Madame Le Vert has announced her intention of setting 
aside a portion of the proceeds of her “ Souvenirs of Travel,” as 
a contribution to the undertaking of the ladies of Virginia, viz., 
the purchase of Mount Vernon. ‘This will, and ought to add to 
the sale of the book, which is very great by the way from its own 
merits. 


+> 


Fire axnp Water.—A man in Pawtucket lately made applica- 
tion for insurance on a building situated in a village where there 
was no fire-engine. In answer to the question, “ What are the 
facilities for extinguishing fires ?” he wrote, “ It rains sometimes.” 

> 

Orricious Fotks.—Many persons fancy themselves friendly, 
when they are only officious. They counsel not so much that you 
should become wise, as that they should be recognized as teachers 
of wisdom. 


Tlavside Gatherings. 
The Exchange Hotel in Fredericksburgh, Va., was destroyed 
by fire, recently. 
The Detroit Tribune says that extra brands of flour are now 
selling in that city at $4 per barrel. 
There are now over one hundred regularly educated female phy- 
sicians in the United States. 


Boston is now the largest shoe market in the world, and her sales 
exceed by millions of dollars that of any other city. 


A court in Pennsylvania has given a verdict to a wife for $2508 
for money earned by her after marriage and loaned to her husband. 

A German in Albany lately came into possession of $24,000, 
the bequest of his wife, who ran away to California with another 
man some years ago. 

They are having earthquakes in Aroostook county, Maine, 
which set the kitchen crockery a dancing, and give nature the 
shakes pretty severely. 

We rejoice to observe by our daily exchanges over New Eng- 
land, that several of the manufacturing establishments have started 
up work again. 

It is estimated that in 6000 persons tried before the Court of 
Special Sessions, New York, not more than 94 were sober when 
arrested. 

The number of divorces for ten years past, obtained in the 
courts of Philadelphia, is about 2700. Suits of this nature are in- 
creasing in frequency. 

A Dubuque paper announces that fifty or sixty gamblers had’ 
been notified to leave that city, and that half of them had taken up 
their line of march. 

There is a large class of women in the New Bedford Gymnasium. 
They are said to exhibit fine muscle and agility. Our American 
women lack these things more than those of any other nation. 

The “ war horse” which was led behind the hearse at the Worth 
funeral in New York, it is said, has now made his third appear- 
ance as the steed of deceased generals. 

Ex-Governor Bell, of Ohio, now residing in Illinois, has been 
indicted for manslaughter, in shooting, last summer, one of a par- 
ty of persons who created some disturbance on the occasion of his 
son’s wedding. 

The trustees of the New York Fire Department Fund have dis- 
bursed, during the past year, over thirty thousand dollars in 
relieving the necessities of the widows and orphans of deceased 
firemen, and for other legitimate objects of the fund. 

A letter from the Osage Nation, dated the 7th December, says : 
“The Osage Indians are just returning from their fall hunt; they 
bring with them twenty-three Pawnee scalps as trophies of their 
success.” Game appears to have been quite plenty. 

There is a tank of water on the Receiving Ship at the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard which has been on board the vessel for twenty-one 
years. A correspondent of the Albany Journal writes that he 
tasted the water lately, and deemed it equal to the best Croton. 

James Shepherd, recently convicted in New York of arson, in 
burning his own house, his wife being consumed in the flames, has 
been sentenced to be hung on the 8th of February next. The 
prisoner has asserted his innocence throughout. 

An insane man, named Thomas G. Miller, shot Judge Fitch, of 
Toledo, in the mouth, because his honor would not pay some 
money he owed Miller. The ball knocked out two of the judge’s 
teeth, perforated the palate, and made its escape down his throat ! 

A bill is before the South Carolina Legislature which provides 
that professional gamblers who are found guilty of gambling shall 
receive thirty-nine lashes in addition to the punishment now pro- 
vided by law. If this bill, when passed, does not suppress gam- 
bling in that State, no law can. 

The New York Day Book has been sold since the death of its 
editor, by Mr. Stimson, for $2500, to two of its printers, who are 
to pay in instalments of $10 per week. Only a few weeks since a 
brother of ex-Mayor Wood offered $16,000 for one-half the 
concern. 

Nugent, who has been under arrest in Middleton, Ct., for the 
murder of young Sage, has been liberated, young Sage having 
turned up alive and well, as a schoolmaster in New Jersey. The 
sailor who swore so positively against Nugent has confessed to 
wilful perjury. 

Josiah Foster has taken out a patent for a marine safe and 
metallic mail bag. Filled to its capacity with mail matter, it 
floated upon the water like a cork, and afterwards supported 236 
pounds of stone and two men. The post office department will 
undoubtedly order these bags for the ocean mails. 


A countryman was fleeced out of ten dollars by a ticket sharper 
in New York, the other day, but succeeded in getting his money 
refunded by threatening to prosecute. The sharper, however, for- 
got to take back the receipt given on payment of the money, so 
the countryman hunted up another runner, and sold the receipt to 
him for ten dollars. 


The Hartford Times tells of a man who objected to having 
Christmas boughs taken from his farm, and demanded $5 of the 
ladies, who were dressing a church. It was finally settled by the 
pastor’s offering to marry him for nothing—it having been ascer- 
tained that he was preparing for that interesting event, which was 
agreed to, and the controversy ended. 


A rather singular case has recently been decided in Indiana, by 
which it is declared that marriage in that State requires no for- 
malities to make it legal, except the mere agreement of the par- 
ties; that it is a civil contract only, and differs from other civil 
contracts merely in this—that it cannot be dissolved, even by 
mutual consent. 

The Washington Union is authorized to state that the Postmas- 
ter-General will not permit postmasters to make any reductions in 
their commissions in mailing lottery circulars. Six postmasters 
have been reprimanded for violations of their duty in this respect, 
and informed that a repetition of the offence would be deemed 
sufficient cause for their removal. 

At Ashuelot, N. H., reeently, 2 little son of Silas Priest, about 
six years of age, attempted to kindle a fire in a stove by the help 
of turpentine, which he had seen others use in the same manner, 
when the flames were communicated to the turpentine in the ves- 
sel, which he held in his hand, which burst into a flame, and the 
unfortunate lad was so severely burned that he died the following 
evening. 

A Quincy (IIl.) paper tells a sad, story of destitution. A Ger- 
man named Cramer, residing in that city, died lately of small-pox, 
and the infection was caught by his wife and two children. No 
female nurse could be prevailed upon to attend them, but finally 
a man, whose name is not given, but should be, volunteered his 
services, and attended the sick people with devoted care. Both 
the children died, but the mother is recovering. She has seen no 
female face since the beginning of her illness. 


Foreign Ltems. 


Both houses of parliament have voted unanimously a pension 
of £1000 a year to Gen. Havelock. 

Mr. Norman M’Donaid, comptroller of the lord chamberlain’s 
department, recently died in England. 

There was some talk of bringing forward M. Peyret, the editor 
of the suspended paper, “ Presse,” as one of the new candidates to 
represent Paris in the corps legislatif. 

The great sculptor, Rauch, died at Dresden, and his remains 
were laid out to public view at his atelier, in Berlin, on the 6th ult., 
and were buried on the 7th, with every manifestation of respect. 

The journeyman printers of Paris, remembering that Mayence 
was the birthplace of Guttemberg, the inventor of printing, have 
got up a subscription among themselves for the sufferers by the 
late catastrophe. 

The tower of the citadel of Vincennes, Paris, fell on the-29th of 
November, burying under its ruins the entire military guard on 
duty at the time, numbering twenty, eighteen of whom were killed, 
and the remaining two so much injured that their recovery was 
considered hopeless. 


The Rey. Dr. Duncan Macfarian, principal of the university at 
Glasgow, and minister of the High Church, has recently died at 
his residence in the college, Glasgow. He was in the 89th year of 
his age, and had been for the last ten years the oldest clergyman 
in the Church of Scotland. 


.... Women are never stronger than when they arm themselves 
with their weakness.— Madame de Deffiut. 

.... To place wit before good sense is to place the superfluous 
before the necessary.— Madame de Maintenon. 

.... There are three things women throw away—their time, 
their health and money.—Madame Geoffrin. 

.... Between two young and pretty women there can be no 
sincere friendship. Can two merchants, who have the same stuff 
to sell, become good neighbors ?—Ninon. 

..+. People may be taken in once, who imagine that an author 
is greater in private life than other men. Uncommon parts require 
uncommon opportunities for their exertion.—J/ohnson. 

.-.. The true motives of our actions, like the real pipes of an 
organ, are usually concealed. But the gilded and the hollow pre- 
text is pompously placed in the front of show.—Lacon. 

.... The essential element of piety is sympathy with the divine 
government. The proof of sympathy lies in obedience to the 

rreat command, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, and thy neighbor as thyself.” —Muscatt. 

.... How intoxicating is the triumph of beauty, and how right 
it is to name it queen of the universe! How many courtiers—how 
many slaves have submitted to it! But, alas! why must it be, 
that what flatters our senses almost always deceives our souls ?— 
Madame de St. Surin. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


The young lady who “fell dead—in love with a young man,” 
revived on being asked to name the day. 

If you want an ignoramus to respect you, “dress to death,” and 
wear watch seals about the size of a brickbat. 

The following appears upon the clerk’s record, in New Sharon, 
Maine :—“ Voted, ‘That the March meeting be in April.” 

“Pat,” said an English gentleman to his servant, “ what’s all 
that noise in the street ?”—“ O, nothing, sir; they ’re only forcing 
a man to volunteer.” 

“T wish you would pay a little attention, sir,” said a stage- 
manager to a careless actor. “ Well, l am paying as little as I 
can,” was the calm reply. 

There is an individual up town so sharp that he uses his shadow 
to split firewood. He is the same fellow who is so long-headed, 
that it takes an idea six months to get behind his ears. 

Old Mrs. Darnley is a pattern of household economy. She says 
she has made a pair of socks last fifteen years, by only knitting 
new feet to them every winter, and new legs every other winter. 

They tell of big rats on the line of the Ohio Canal, and one of 
them is said to have towed a boat, using his tail as a tow line. 
That’s a whopper—of a rat, we mear. If we should attempt to 
beat this rat story, we should tell of that mosquito in the Monte- 
zuma Swamp, on the Erie Canal, who stole a pole for a tooth-pick. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOME CIRCLE. 

This long established and well known weekly paper. after teelve years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has become a ‘- household word’ from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. It should be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(G> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family circle. 

(> It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

i> It is of the mammoth size, yet contains no advertisements in its eight 
super royal pages. 

(> It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

>> It is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has seventeen years of ed- 
itorial experience in Boston. 

0> It contains in its large, well filled and deeply interesting pages not oe 
vulgar word or line. 

{G> It numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

{G> Its tales. while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

C> It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incaleulabie. 

(G> Its stiggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

0> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
to make home happy. 

i> It is for these reasons that it has for years been so popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, one year...... 


Any person sending us ¢welve subscribers at the last rate, shail receive the 

Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
lowest club rate. ([>> Sample copies sent when desired. 

One copy of Tue or ovr Union, and one copy of Picto- 
RIAL, to one address, for $4 a year. 

Published every Saturday, by 


M. M. BALLOU, 
No. 22 Winter Street, Boston. 
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RICHARD IL, OF ENGLAND, RESIGNING HIS CROWN. 

The engraving on this page is from a photograph of a water- 
color drawing by John Gilbert, the celebrated English artist, and 
one of his most vigorous and poetical designs. The story here 
told by Mr. Gilbert is in illustration of the fourth act of Shak- 
speare’s “ Richard II.” Assembled in Westminster Hall, are Bo- 
lingbroke (Henry of Lancaster, afterwards Henry IV.) the Dukes 
of Northumberland and Surrey, and their attendants, the Bishop 
of Carlisle, the Abbot of Westminster, and a numerous retinue, 
together with the chief members of the two Houses of Parliament. 
They have met together to receive their king’s renunciation of his 
crown. Weak and purposeless, Richard is about to pay the pen- 
alty of bad government, and render up to his enemy, not only the 


| 
| 
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were, a monitor, a preacher, and a historian. We need hardly 


| remind our readers that Richard was the son of Edward the Black 


insignia of royalty, but also his person. Thus far history and | 


Shakspeare agree ; 
but in the dramatist’s 
treatment of this sto- 
, human passion is 
exhibited before the 
eyes of the audience, 
and they are enabled 
to gaze upon the deep 
humiliation suffered 
by a king. Boling- 
broke, taking his seat 
beside the throne, or- 
ders Richard to be 
brought before him ; 
the lords, spiritual 
and temporal, crowd 
about the throne, 
while the background 
is occupied by the 
commons, and the at- 
tendant men-at-arms. 
York declares he will 
be the king’s con- 
duct, and leaves the 
hall to seek him. 
Presently he returns 
with the unhappy 
king, who is accom- 
panied by officers 
aring his crown, 
but with scarce a fol- 
lower still faithful to 
his fallen fortunes. 
At Henry’s request 
for a mirror—“ Go, 
some of you,” ex- 
claims Bolingbroke, 
“and fetch a looking- 
glass !”—one of the 
attendants goes out 
from the hall to fetch 
a looking-glass, and 
Northumberland ur- 
ges the king to read 
the paper in the in- 
terval. But Richard, 
weak and wavering 
in all else, is true to 
his determination to 
gaze once moreupon 
the likeness of |: — 
own countenance 
while yet it may be | 
calledaking’s. “I'll 
read enough,” says ( 
he, 
“When I do see the very 
book indeed.” 


The glass is brought, 
and Richard, seizing 
it, exclaims, 

“Give me that glass, and 


therein I will read 
No deeper wrinkles yet.” 


This is the moment 
chosen by the artist. 
The monarch takes 
the mirror in his left 
hand, and with his 
right, by a very nat- 
ural action, raises the 
flowing hair from off 
his brow, and gazes 
long and carnestly 
upon the reflection of 
his face. Boling- 
broke, meanwhile, 
looks sternly on, and 
there is silence in the 
hall, and the eyes of 
bishop, and canon, 
attendant priests, no- 
bles, commoners and 
rough soldiers, are 
turned towards the 
wretched semblance 
of a king, so soon to 
give up not only the 
prerogatives, but 
even the names and 
titles by which he = SS 
had held sway over : 
the people of Eng- 
land tor nearly twen- 
ty years. See how 
admirably Mr. Gil- 
bert has portrayed in every face the right expressien—in one 
pride, in another curiosity, in a third pity, in a fourth malicious 
triumph ; in most a mingled feeling of the old love borne for the 
king, who had ascended the throne while yet a child, and the joy 
with which they anticipated the completion of a reign that had 
been characterized, in the person of the monarch, by low and sen- 
sual gratifications, prostituted honor, avarice, prodigality and in- 
justice! See how every accessory aids the general effect of the 
picture! The carved work of the throne, the lion of England and 
the fleur-de-lis of France embroidered on the tapestry of the canopy 
behind, the painted windows, the rich carpet covering the steps to 
the royal seat, the dresses of the assembled lords and commons, 
rich and varied in design and color; the bright steel of the sword, 
and spear, and battle-axe, throwing back the light from their pol- 
ished faces in cold and deadly brilliance—all grouped artistically 
about the figure, noble even in its sorrow. A picture such as this 


SEPROWN. 


| 


Prince, grandson of Edward IIL., and born in 1366. 
ed the latter in 1379. His youth compelled him to delegate his 
authority at first. } 
wars with France and Scotland, giving rise to those heavy burthens 
on the people which caused the insurrection headed by Wat Tyler. 
In the suppression of this rebellion, the young king gave proofs 
of capacity leading to hopes which were blighted by his subsequent 


The earlier years of his reign were passed in | from starvation or 


received Henry with acclamations, and the unfortunate king with 
silence or contumely. A series of charges were brought against 
Richard, chiefly relating to his tyranny and misgovernment, and 


He succeed- | he was deposed September 30, 1399, the crown being awarded to 


Henry. Richard was confined in Pomfret Castle, where, probably 
»ison, he died in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, and twenty-third of his reign. “ It was Richard’s fate,” ob- 
serves Professor Reed, “to live in times when his pomp and pride 
became doubly dangerous. In the latter part of the 14th century, 
a change was coming over the spirit of the people of Europe; 
there were  indica- 
tions not to be mis- 
taken, that govern- 


ir ry" 


ment was no longer 
to be an affair of 
kings and nobles, but 
the popular element 
was beginning to 
manifest itself, and 
notin England alone, 
but in other lands. 
It is a fact in Euro- 
pean history worthy 
of careful study, that, 
at the time I am re- 
ferring to, there was 
a contemporaneous 
movement of the low- 
er classes—of the 
body of the people— 
in various countries. 
France felt it, and 
Flanders and Eng- 
land. The stern 
slavery under the 
feudal system was re- 
laxing ; the voice of 
the serf, who so long 
in silence had endur- 
ed his bondage, was 
at length heard ; the 
spirit of freedom, 
which heretofore had 
animated only the 
noble and the high- 
born, was now in- 
flaming the hearts of 
those who, under the 
bonds of villain-ser- 
vice, had been part 
of the ownership of 
the soil, like a ‘ root- 
ed tree or stone 
earthbound.’ There 
was an almost simul- 
taneous rising of the 
lower orders of the 
people ; and not be- 
ing confined to any 
country, it is to be 
explained only by 
general and, doubt- 
less, various causes, 
affecting European 
society and govern- 
ment at large.” The 
rising of the masses 
in England occurred 
when Richard was 
only sixteen years of 
age ; and the success 
with which it was 
greeted was fitted to 
aggravate that pride, 
which was a large in- 
gredient in the char- 
acter of Richard, 
which led to so many 
of his crimes and er- 
rors, and which met 
with so terrific a 
downfall in his per- 
son. The closing 
scenes of Richard’s 
life, as portrayed by 
Shakspeare, are sin- 
gularly pathetic, and 
teach us how t 

dy, in the hands of a 
master of art, “can 
bring the weak, the 
wilful and wicked to 
a better mind, and 
can win for them a 
just sympathy; so 
that one would fain 
close the story of this 
reign in the same 
compassion and spir- 
it with which Frois- 
sart ends his chroni- 
cle of that period of 
English history, by 


RICHARD II. RESIGNING HIS CROWN. 


conduct. His private life was marked by disgraceful excesses. 
In his sixteenth year, he married Anne, daughter of the emperor 


| Charles TV. Wars with France and Scotland, the intrigues of 
| the Duke of Lancaster, the rebellion of the Duke of Gloucester, 


the king’s younger uncle, and other troubles, embittered many 
years of his reign. A quarrel between the Duke of Hereford, son 
of John of Gaunt, and the Duke of Norfolk, was the incidental 


| cause of the revolution which terminated this unsettled reign. 


The king banished the Duke of Norfolk for life, and the Duke of 
Hereford for ten years, afterwards reduced to six, pledging him- 
self, however, that the banished dukes should be permitted to en- 
joy any inheritance which might fall to them during their absence ; 
but on the death of John of Gaunt, in 1399, Richard seized his 
property as forfeited to the crown. During the temporary absence 
of the king in Ireland, Henry of Bolingbroke, as the Duke of 


saying, ‘ King Rich- 

ard was buried at 

Langley. God par- 

don his sins, and 

have mercy on his soul!’” The voice of history can say no more. 
A GREAT MAN, 

The highest, noblest conception we have of a great man, is one 
who understands the power of his own soul, and is continually ex- 
erting that power for the promotion of good ; who cherishes a deep 
and solemn sense of the sacredness of duty, and never hesitates to 
discharge that duty, be the consequences ever so injurious to his 
interests ; who, in matters of religion, lends naught but a deaf ear 
to the loud voice of sects, naught but a blind eye to all party 


| creeds ; but scans the works of nature, the revelations in Scripture, 


the deep yearnings of the human soul; who gives all truth a wel- 
come, how much soever it may conflict with his pride ; who is ever 
ready to execute inflexible justice, who rebukes all evil, however 
high the transgressor stands, and whose sympathies always es- 


Hereford was now called, landed in Yorkshire, with a small army | pouve the cause of the oppressed, down-trodden aud injured. 
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